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ESSAYS AND LETTERS . 

ON 

MORAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SUBJECTS. 



THE BUSY-BODY^No. I. 

From the American Weekly Mtrcury,from Tuesdaifi 
Jan. 28 to Tn€sday,\Ftb, 4, 1728-^. 

Mr. Andrew Bradfordi 
I DESIGN th!c|o acquaint you, that T, who have long 
been one of your courteous readers, hare lately en- 
tertained some thought of setting up for ai^author , 
myself -^ot out ofihe least yanity, I assure you, or 
desire qT&howing ray pArts, but purely for the good 
of my country. 

I have often observed with concern, that your 
^ Mercury is not always Equally eotertainiog. ^^^ 
^ delay of ships expected in, and want of fresh adviceSy 
"^ from Europe, make it frcquefltlj^ iBJKflQlly and I 
"^ find the freezing of our river has tli|^B|fe d&ct on 
news as trade. With more conceniM|y^ 1 tontiv 
Dually observed the growing vices ataHfifli^ofinj 
country folk: and though reformation ispBlrly the> 
cern of every man, tliat is, cvory^si y yugbtji 
one ; yet it i^ too true in this ca«e> i^kiltlVXfl^^ 
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4 FRANEUN*S ESSAYS AND .LETTERS, 

is iwery^ody^s business is nc^ body ) business, and (he 
business is done accordingly .n I thcrlfore, upon ma* 
ture deliberation, think fit to take nobody's business 
vhoUy into my own hands ; and, out of zeal for the 
pilblic good, design to erect myself into a kind of 
eensor morum ; purposing, with your allowance, to 
make use of the Weekly Mercury as a vehicley in 
which my remonstrances shall be conveyed to the 
world. 

I am sensible I have in this particular, undertaken 
a very unthankful office, and expect little besides my 
labour for my pains. Nay, it is probable, I may dis- 
please a- great number of your readers, who will not 
very well like to pay ten shillings a year for being- 
told of their faults. But as most people delight in 
censure, when they themselves are not th^ objects of 
it, if any are offended at my publidjj^Mfcosing their 
private vices, I promise they shall have the.iftitisfac- 
tion, i§ a very little time, of seeiiiff ^lek gc$9(^4xlends 
and neighbours in the same c|rim8lances^/' 

However, let the fair s^!^(e>assured, till I shall 

always treat them and tlieir affairs with the utmost 

-'. *|0ecency«nd respect I intend now and then to de- 

■' >iicate a chapter whdHy t^ tlieir service ; and if my 

lectures «ay inj contribute to the embellishment of 

their mindtfrfi^ bp^t.ening of their understandings, 

without offlBBg their modesty, I doubt ndt of hav> 

. log thtk ftMur and encouragement. 

I^ tf.CJirt lifc> that no country in the world pro- 
duces vnrally finer spirits than ours, men of f*" 
«inf for fTwry kind of gciencei and capable t' 
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MORAL AlU) PmLOSOPRlCAli. ^- 5 

quiring to perfection every qualification that If m es- 
teem among mankimd. But as few here have the 
advantage of good books, for want of which, good 
conver Ation is still more scarce, it would doubtless 
have been very acceptable to your readers, if, instead 
of an old out-of date article from Muscovy or Hun* 
gary, you had entertained them with some well-chos* 
en extract from a gooii author. This I ahalk some* 
times do, when I happen toiiave nothing of my own 
to say that I think of more consequence. SometimeSf 
I purpose to deliver lectures of morality or philoso* 
phy, and (because I am naturally inclined to be 
meddling with things that do not concern me) perhaps 
I may sometimes talk politics : and if I can, by any 
means furnish out a weekly entertaimnent for the 
public, that will give a rational diversion, and at 
the same time be instructive to the readers, 1 shall 
think my leisure hours well employed : and if you 
publish this, I hereby invite all ingenious gentlemen 
and ot^rs, that approve, of such an nndertakingy to 
my assistance and correspondence. 

It is like, by this time, you have k curiosity to be 
acquainted with ray name and character.v< lAk I do 
not aim at public praise, I design to remain conceal- 
ed; and there are. such numbers of our family and 
relatioii^at this tine in the country, that, though 
I have!^gned my name at full length, I am not under 
the least apprehension of being distingpiished and 
discovered by it. My character, indeed, I would 
favour you with, but that I am cautious of praising 
f any self; le!(t I should be told my trun^^^Xtfi^ ^«^*- 

■•. V. 



'bing Id my own disfldfanlage. 

It b very coinman ivilh authors in l1i< 
ancFs lo lulk to tbeir renders Ihiia ; 
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a hall hereafter p 
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du« .encauragemeat, 
This only manifeeU the tali 
writingi, since (hey think In Trighlen Ihe public, into 
(heir applauEe, by (lircajcuing, (bat unlei^ you ap- 
prove what (liey have already wrole, (hey m(end 
hen parhapi it may not be a 









I observed tJie c 
liis account, I shall olways 
the kind, and conclude wil 
scad me a bottle of ink oni 
bearer, fou may depend o 

Your iQOEl 



cUiDg you, (hat if you 
. quire of paper by liio 
.earing fartber from, 



THE BUHV-BODV— Nn 



JIaiiHEtiii BochefoucanK (ells lu loneAlicre in hia 
Mamnin, that the prince of Conde deligbled muLhf 
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hi fidiculc) and used frequently to shut himself up 
for half a day together, in his chamber, with a gen- 
tleman, thirt was his favouritej purposely to divert 
hlmsel||i¥it1i examining what was the foible^ or 
ridiculous side, of every noted person in the court* 
That gentleman said afterwards in some company, 
that he thought nothing was more ridiculous in any 
body, than this same humour in the prince ; and ' 
^ am somewhat inclined to be of this opinion. The 
general tendency there is among us to this embellish- 
ment, (which I fear has too often grossly imposed 
upon my loving countrymen instead of wit) and the 
applause it meets with from a rismg generation, fill 
me with fbarful apprehensions for the future reputa- 
tion of my country : a young man of modesty (which 
is the most certain indication of large capacities) is 
hereby discouraged from attempting to make any 
figure in life : his apprehensions of being outlaughed 
will force him to continue in a restless obscurity, 
withoiit having an opportunity of knowing his own 
merit himself, or discovering it to the world, rather 
than venture to expose himself in a place where a 
pun or a sneer shall pass for wit, noise for reason, 
and the strength of the argument be judged by that 
of the lungs. Among these witty gentlemen, let us 
take 'a view of Ridentius. What a contemptible fi- 
gure does he make with his train of paltry admirers ! 
This wight shall give himself an bourns diversion with 
the cock of a man's hat, the heels of his shoes, an 
unguarded, expression in his discourse, or even some 
personal defect ; and the height of his low ambitloix 
is to put some one of the company to \\i^\Aii^<k^V» 



sole end and purpose of hig life, if il ii neccsiarj' In 
tiia conirUulion, ar iS he hai & great desire M grow- 
ing fuddeni; fat, let him eat ; lei bin) give pubiic no- 
lice where any dull «lupid rogues ma; get a quart af 
four-penny far being laughed nt ; but it ii bnrbaroui- 
Ij un bund some, wlisn frienila meet for the benefit of 
converHlion, and a proper relnialion fram businesa, , 
tliat one Bhoulil be Ihe butt of the compnn;', and 
four men made merr; at tiie cost of the fifth. 

How different from Ihli dmracler ia thai of llie 
good-natured, gaj Eugenius! who never spoke yet 
but witli B deaigD lo divert and please, and who was 
never yet balked in bis iutenlion- Eugeniui lakes 
mare delight in appljing the wit of his friendf , than 
in being admired himaelf : and If any 6rte ofllieMiii- 
pHOf is so unrortunate at to be teuched a litlk too 
ueariy, lie vi'ill make u.e of some ingenious artifice 
to (irrn theedgeofridicnle analhor way, eboojiiig 
rather to make hintielf a public jest, than he at the 
pain of seeing his friend in confusion. 

Among the tribe of laugbcri I reckon the pretty 
gFDllemen, that itrite satires, and carry them about 
in Ibcir pockets, reading them themielves in all com- 
pany tliey happen to go into; taking an advantage 
of Ihe ill taste oftlie town, to make ihemselvei fa- 
mous for a pack of paltry, low nonsense, for whicii 
■hey deserve to be kicked ratlier than admired, by 
L all whuhave the least tincture of pulitencts. These 
C i|lk« to be llie most incorti^ble of ell my readers ; 
^^^n expect lliev nill be snuibbing nt ibr Busy- 

■■.■ J 
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Body himself. However, the only favour he begs of 
thera is Uhs ; that if they cannot control their over- 
bearing itch of scribbling, let him be attacked in 
downright biting lyrics; for there is no satire he 
dreads half so much as an attempt towards a pane- 
gyric. 

THE I3USY-B0DY.-NO. III. 

From Tuesday, February 11, to Tuesday , February 

18, 1728—9. 

NoQ vultus insUmtis tyranai 

Mente quatit solidd, nee Auster, 

Dux inquieti turbidus Adriae, 

Hec fulminantis magna Jovis manas.— fibr. 

It is said, that the Persians, in their ancient consti- 
tulion, had public schools, in which virtue was taught 
as a liberal art or science : and it is certainly of 
more consequence to a man, that he has learned to 
govern his passions ; in spite of temptation, to be 
just in his dealings, to be temperate in his pleasures, 
to support himself with fortitude under his misfor- 
tunes, to behave with prudence in all his affairs, and 
in every circumstance of life ; I say, it is of mnch 
more real advantage to him to be thus qualified, than 
to be a master of aU the arts and sciences in the 
world beside. 

Virtne alone is sufficient to make a man great, 
glorious, and happy. He that is acquainted with 
Cato, as I am, cannot help thinking as I do nitw, and 
will acknowledge he deserves the name, withoy^ be- 
ing honoured by it. Cato is a i^^an viYvoia ^otVvvev^ 



FBinOiH 9 K3SAT9 IHD LITTIR-', 
hai placed in llie moil obscure pan or Ihe country. 

Hia circuuiMaDcea are aiicli as odI; pul bJm above 
necesaUy, wilhnut HfToriling him rnanf auiitrfluiliea i 
jel who is grcatec Uiaii Cola ? I lioppfned bill llie 
other day to be at a houtc in town, whete> -ainoiig 
otheri, were md mtn o{ tlie most note in thi« placn ) 
C'ala had business nith some of tbedi, aad knocked 
nt (he door. The mosl trifling Mliona of a Dian, in 
Diy opinion, ai nellaslliesmaliestfealurea and linea- 
inenIB of the face, give a nice observer some natiDU 
of his mintl. Melhought be rapped in auch a pecu- 
liar manner, as jecmed of ileelf to e.tpTrsi there wai 
one who ilcterTcd as well as deaireil ailmission. He 
appeared in the plaliicK country garb i bia great 
uinl was coarne, and luoked old aud threadbare ; bia 
linen was boaiespun ; his beard, perhaps, of aeven 
ilaya' growlii ; his shoes thick and beav.t ; and eyerj 
pari of his dross correspoudiog. Why waathia man 



a the rt 



nfrom 






every 



!e who had never 



kuowo him or seen liini before ? Il was not an enqui- 
sile farm of person or graudeur of dress, Ihnt aliuck 
ui wilb adinirfilion. I believe long habits of virtue 
haveaaeusible efl'ert on Ihe counlenaace: there wet 
lomelbing in Ihe nir'of liii face, that mauirealed the 
true greaioDH of hit mind; which lUiewise appeared 
in all lie said, aiid in every part of his behaviour 
ubiifiag UB la regurd him wilh a kiud of veneration. 
His aipect it sweetened witli hiimiiaitj nod benero- 
Inice, aod at the same time emboldened with reioln- 
liua, eqiislly free from diffident baihfolneis and an 
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own innate worth and unshaken integrity renders 
him calm and undaunted io the presence of the most 
great and powerful, and upon the most extraordinary 
occasions. His strict justice and known impartiality 
make him the arbitrator and decider of all differences 
that arise for many miles around him, without put- 
ting his neighbours to the charge, perplexity, and 
uncertainty of law-suits. He always speaks the thing 
he means, which he is ne^er afraid or ashamed to 
do, because he knows he always means well ; and 
therefore is never obliged to blush, and feel the confu- 
sion of finding himself detected in the meanness of 
a falsehood. He never contrives ill against his neigh- 
bour, and therefore, is never seen with a louring , 
£uspicioos aspect. A mixture of innocence and wis- 
dom makes him ever seriously cheerful. His gene- 
rous hospitality to strangers according to his ability, 
his goodness, his charity, his courage in the cause of 
till oppressed, his fidelity in friendship, his humility, 
his honesty and sincerity, his moderation and his 
loyalty to the government, his piety, his temperance, 
his love to mankind, his magnanimity, his public spi- 
ritcdness, and, in fine,'his consummate virtue, make 
him justly deserve to be esteemed the glory of his 
country. 

The brave do never shun the light, 
Just are their thoughts, and open are their tempers ; 
Freely, Tfitlu>m disguise, they love and hate ; 
Still are they found ui the lair (ace of day, * 
And heaven and msu are Judges of their actions. 
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but I Bin concerned and grieved W tee how few fall 
iulD Ihe righl nnd only infallible melliod of becomiag 
*o. That I a udslilc ambition is loo coinmonlf miiap- 
plied, and often ill employed. Some, to make Ihcm- 
■dva eoniiderttlile, punue learning ; nihers grasp 

■I wtialth ; Home aira at being thonglil wjtt; • and 

olhErs nre only cureful tn make ilie most of n band- 
Bome person : but what is wit, or U'eallh.ur form, or 
learning, vthen compared with virtue? It it true, 
wc love the handsome, we applaud the tcuoed, and 

•nil adore ifae viitaoiit. Nor is il sirange ; tince 
men of tirlue are so rare, »o very rare to be found. 
If we were a! industrious lo become g^od as to 
make ourselves great, wc should become really greai 
by being good, and the numbec of valuable men 
would be much iucrensed ; but il is a grand mislnke 
to Ibink of being great without gooduei^; and 1 



Iruly great man 
O CreticD, th 



Ihgt w 



sour philosopher ! tlioD cunning 
statesman ! thou an crafty, bill fiir from bniogfwisc. 
When will Ihnu be euteened, regarded, lad bdirtai 
Mw Cnio? When wilt tlion, iimoog ihyCrM^^H 
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meet with that unfeig^d respect and warm good- 
will that all men hate for him ? Wilt thou never un- 
derstand, that the cringing, mean, submissive de- 
portment of thy dependents, is (like the worship 
paid by Indians to the devil) rather through fear of 
the harm thou mayest do them, than out of gratitude 
for the favours they have* received of thee ? Thou 
art not whblly void of virtue > there are many good 
things in thee, and many good actions reported of 
thee. Be advised by thy friend : neglect those musty 
authors ; let them be covered with dust, and moul- 
der on their proper shelves ; and do thou apply thy- 
self to a study much more profitable — the knowledge 
of mankind and of thyself. 

This is to give notice, that the Busy-body strictly 
forbids all persons, from this time forward, of what 
age, sez, rank, quality, degree, or denomination so- 
ever, on any pretence, to inquire who is the author 
of this paper, on pain of his displeasure (his owa 
near and dear relations only excepted.) 

It is to be observed) that if any bad characters 
happen to be drawn in the course of these papers, 
they mean no particular person^ if they are not par- 
ticularly applied. 

Likewise, that the author is no party-man, but a 
general meddler. 

N. B. Cretico lives in a neighbouring province. 



Vein I. B. 



with CI 



Jii mj- firjt [japBr, I invilfd (he l,'arnr<i ami rhe in- 
geaious lo join with me in Ihls uaiJsrUkiiig ; Miifi I 
now repcni ihat invirHlion. I wboIiJ have imh gen- 
tlemen take iliij opportunily (b^trying iheir lalenl 
in writii%) of diverting lliemselyea Bud friends, nnJ 

improvin* the taele of tlieinwn. And because 1 

woidd encourage nJI ivit of onrown gro«(hand pro- 
doce, [ berchy promise, ihst wliocver sliall Srnit me 
B liiile fstrif on Bome moral or olhcr subjecl, ihni 
is Gl for public view in thii manner, (nud nor bnseJf 
bavrowcd from any other aulliat) I ihall receive il 

supply (Iio Busy-body ai lens' I"' » Inelvemonib, 
For my own pnri, 1 iiave alrendy proresBe'l, Ihat I 
hare Ibe good of my counlry wholly al heart in (hit 
(Irsigri, without the ieait sini&ter view ; my chief piir- 
poie being to inculcate the iiohie priuciptei of Tirtuc, 
and depreciate vice of every liiad. Bnt as t know 
tlie mob hale instruction, and llie generality would 
r read beyond the 6rst line of my lectures, if 
ocluully filled with nothing but wholesome 

fWeepU and wlrlce, I must thercAre eometimes Iw- 



vanlage. It will hi 
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moar tbem in their own way. There are a set of 
great names in the inrovince, who are the common 
objects of popular dislike. If I can now and then 
overcome my reluctance, and prevail with myself to 
satirize, a little, one of these gentlemen, the expecta- 
tion of meeting with such a gratification will induce 
many to read me through, who would otherwise pro- 
ceed immediately to the foreign news. As I am very 
well a5;8ured the greatest men among us have a sin- 
cere love for their country, notwithstanding its in- 
gratitude, and the insinuations of the envious and 
malicious to the contrary, so I doubt not but they will 
cheerfully tolerate me in the liberty I design to take 
for the end above- mentipned. 

As yet I have but a few correspondents, though 
they begin now to increase. The following letter, 
left for me at the printer's, is one of the first I have 
received, which I regard the more for that it comes 
from one of the fair sex, and because I have myself 
oftentimes snfiered under the grievance therein com- 
plained of. 

To the Busy-Body, 

Sir, 
You having set yourself up for a eensuror morum (as 
I think you call it) which is said to mean a reformer 
of manners, I know no person more proper to be ap- 
plied to for redress in all the grievances we suffer 
from want of manners in some people. You must 
know, I am a single woman, and keep a %l\o^ \cv>N\vi 



loivn for B liidihnod. Thrrc Is b < 
of roine. wbo i> reallj aip^eable conipaiij 
anil Willi whom I hare had in intimacy of ii 
slandiog ; but of lale slie makel tier vitiu lo 
Inpty often, and ttajt so very long every i 
I am lirEd out of all palieuce. Ihaveno n 

wise mail, muil needi Ik seniilile, Ihal eTcr 

liBi liltlo seerelt and privaciEB, tlial are not proper 




to llie 1 



sirneod. Now I u 



not do Ilie Icait thing iu the world, but she muit 
know aboiil il ; and il is a wonder I have roDiid an 
opportunity lowTiloyou Ibis letter. My miironuiM 
ia (hat 1 reipecl lier very well, and know not how lo 
dlioblig^ her so much ai to tell her 1 should be gli^ 
lo bave leu or ber company ; for if 1 should ooot 
bint «ncb H lliiof , t am nfraid ihe wiiuld reieat it lO 



4 



mydoo 



las! Sir,[ 
She hat 



L 



hate not yet lolil yuu h 

two cliildren, lhal arc just liig enough ti 

and do pretty mischief: tbeienre continually aloog 

with mamn, either in my raom or shop, if I hi 

liaess. Sometimes they pull the goods off my low 
■helteidown to Iho ground, andpcthnpi where oi 
lliein hasjusl been making waler. My friend lakca Ijj 
lip the (tuff, and cries, <> Oh I tliuti Utile wicked m 
chitvoua rogue I Bui, however, it bai done no gra^iaj 
damnge j it is only wel a lilile ;" and to puu il up opi *t 
an ihe sbelf again. Sometimes ihey gel (c 
Tamils bcliiail iJte caiiuMr, aud divm UitnoeVKiiW 
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mj great vexation) with mixiag my ten-penny and 
eight-penny and four-penny together. I endeavour 
to conceal my uneasiness as much as possible, and 
with a grave look go to sorting them out She cries, 
" Don't thee trouble thyself, neighbour. Let them 
play a little ; I'll put all to rights before I go." But 
things are never so put to rights but that I find a great 
deal of work to do after they are gone. Thus, sir, I 
have all the trouble and pesterment of children, with- 
out the pleasure of calling them my own ; and they 
are now so used to being here that they will be con- 
tent nowhere else. If she would have been so kind 
ma to have moderated her visits to ten times a day^ 
and stayed but half an hour at a time, I should have 
been contented, and I believe never have given you 
this trouble. But this lugy morning they have so tor- 
mented me that I coulqHar no longer ; for while the 
mother was asking me twenty im|>ertinent qoestionSi 
the youngest got to my nails, and with great delight 
rattled them by handfuls all over the floor ; and the 
other at the same time made such a terrible din upon 
my counter with a hammer, that I grew half distract- 
ed. I was just then about to make myself a new suit 
of pinners; but in the fret and confusion I cut it quite 
out of all manner of shape, and utterly spoiled a 
piece of the first muslin. Pray, sir, tell me what I 
shall do ; and talk a little against such unreasonable 
visiting in your next paper: though I would not; have 
her affronted with me for a great deal ; for sincerely 
I love her and her children, as well, 1 IVivtAk.) «a ^ 
neighbour can, and Mbe buys a great m^^y i^m^% \a> 

B 2 
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a year at my shop. But I would beg her to consider) 
that she uses roe unmercifully, though I believe it is 
only for want of thought But I have twenty things 
more to tell you besides all this : there is a handsome 
gentleman that has a mind (£ don^t question) to make 
love to me ; but he can't get the opportunity to 

dear, here she comes again; I must conclude. 
Yours, ^. 

Patience. 

Indeed, it Is well enough, as it happens, that she is 
come to shorten this complaint, which I think is full 
long enough already, and probably would otherwise 
have been as long again. However, I must confess, 

1 cannot help pitying my correspondent's case ; and ^ 
in her behalf, exhort the visiter to remember and 
consider the words of the w^l^an, '' Withdraw thy 
foot from the house of thylleighbour, lest he grow 
weary of thee, and so hate thee." It is, I believe, a 
nice thing, and very difficult, to regulate our visits in 
such a manner, as never to give offence by coming too 
seldom, or too often, or departing too abruptly, or 
staying too long. However in my opinion, it is saf- 
est for most people, in a general way, who are unwil- 
ling to disoblige, to visit seldom, and tarry but a lit- 
tle while in a place — notwithstanding pressing invi- 
tations, which are many times insincere : and though 
more of your company should be really desired, yet 
in this case, too much reservedness is a fault more 
easily excused than the contrary. 

Men are subject to various inconveniences merely 
*Jtrouffh lack of a smaU share of courage) ytVkYv \% ^ 
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i|ualtty very necessary in the common occurrences of 
life; as well as in a battle. How many impertinen- 
cies do we daily suffer with great uneasiness, because 
we have not courage enough to discover our dislike ! 
And why may not a man use the boldness and free- 
dom of telling his fiiendsthat their long visits some- 
times incommode him ? On this occasion, it may be 
entertaining to some of my readers, if f acquaint 
them with the Turkish manner of entertaining visit- 
erSf which I have from an author of unquestionable 
veracity, who assures us, that even the Turks are not 
so ignorant of civility and the arts of endearment^ 
but that they can practise them with as much exact- 
ness as any other nation, whenever they have a mind 
to show themselves obliging. 

" When you visit a person of quality (says be) and 
have talked over your business, or the compliments} 
or whatever concern brought you thither, he makes a 
sign to have things served in for the entertainineAti 
which is generally a little sweetmeat, a dish ^f sher- 
bet) and another of coffee ; all which are immediate- 
ly brought in by the servants, and tendered to all the 
guests in order, with the greatest care and aw fulness 
imaginable. At last comes the finishing part of your 
entertainment, which is, perfuming the beards of the 
company ; a ceremony which is performed in this 
manner. They have for the purpose a small silver 
chafing-dish, covered with a lid full of holes, and fix- 
ed cipon a handsome plate. In this they put some 
fresh coalsi and upon them a piece of U^um «\s^^ik\ 
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and ihutling it upi Ihp imoka inmiudiHlcly ascend* 
wilh ■ gnilcful odour Ihrougli the holet of llie corer. 
Thiiimokeis Md ouder every ones chin, and offer- 
ed lu it were a sacrifice to hit beard , The briill} idrf 
•ODD receives the reverence done to it, and bo gree- 
dily lakes in and incorporates the gummy alentn, 
that it retains the lovour of it, and aiaj serve for a 
flof^e^y a ^ood vhile afli^r. 

Sril Iieering' : but it passes nmonj; the Turks Tar a 
Ligh gratification ; sud I will isy Ihii in its vindica- 
tion, thai its dnigD is very win and useful ; for it ii 
understood to gi'fe a civil diimisslon to the visitants, 
intimating to them, that tlie mailer of the house hai 
business to do, or come other avacaiion, that permiti 
them to go awajr as soon as they plensc ; and ihe 

jiou may, nt any time viilioui oiTence, deliver your- 
aeir froia being detained from your affairs by ledioos 
and unscaonable fitils ;. and fram being constrained 
lo t»e thai piece of hyprocrisy. to common in Die 
world, of prsuiag those to itny longer with you, 
whom perlmpa in your heart you wish ft great way 
off for having trouliled you so long already." 

Thus far my author. For my own part, I have 
taken such a fancy to lliis Turkish custom, that for 
Ihe fliture I sliall put something like it in pra<*tice. 
1 have provided a bottle of right French brandy for 
the men. and citron wntei for ilie Indlps. Atler I 
iare rn»Ud wilh a drasi, and presented a pinch of 
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my best snuff, I expect all eompany will retire, and 
leave me to pursue my studies for the good of the 
public. 

Advertisement.. 

I^giTe notice that I am now actually compiliog) 
and design to publish in a short time, the true history 
of| the rise, growth} and progress of the renowned 
TiffClub. All persons who are acquainted with any 
facts, circumstances, characters, transactions, &£. 
which will be requisite to the perfecting and embellish- 
ment of the said work, are desired to communicate 
the same to the author, and direct their letters to be 
left with the printer hereof. 

The letter signed Would-be-something is come to 
hand. 

• THE BUSY-BODY.-«jro. V 

From Tuesday, February, 26, to Tuesday, March 4, 

1728—9, 

Vos, o partricius sanguis, qnos vivere fas est 
Occipiti csco, posticce occurriie teniue. 

Perriiu. 

This paper being designed for a terror to evil doers, 
as well as a praise to them that do well, lam lifted 
up with secret joy to find that my undenaVAn^v*^^- 
prored and encouraged by the jmHiuOl ^•(^q^i wv^ 
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that few are against me but those who have reason 
to fear me. 

There are little follies in the behaviour of most 
men, which their best friends are too tender to ac- 
quaint them with: there are little vices and small 
crimes which the law has no regard to or remedy 
for : there are likewise great pieces of villany some- 
times so craftily accomplished, and so circumspectly 
guarded, that the law can take no hold of the actors. 
All these things, and all things of this nature, come 
within my province as censor ; and I am determined 
not to be negligent of the trust I have reposeil in 
myself, but resolve to execute my office diligently 
and faithfully. 

And that all the world may judge with how much 
humanity, as well as justice, I shall behave in this 
office ; and that even my enemies may be convinced 
I take no delight to rake into the dunghill lives of 
vicious men ; and to the end that certain persons 
may be a little eased of their fears, and relieved 
from the terrible palpitations they have lately felt 
and suffered, and do still suffer ; I hereby graciously 
patis an act of general oblivion for all offences, 
crimes, and misdemeanors of what kind soever, 
committed from the beginning of the year 1681 

' until the day of the date of my first paper, and pro- 
mise only to concern myself with such as have been 
since and shall hereafter be committed. 1 shall take 
no notice who has (heretofore) raised a fortune by 
fraud and oppression, nor ^ho by deceit and hy^^ 

ci/sj^; what woman has been false loVxet ^oodViwi- 
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lMind*s bed, nor what man has, by barbarous usage 
or neglect) broke the heart of a faithful wife, and 
wasted his health and substance in debauchery ; 
what base wretch has betrayed his friend, and sold 
his honesty for gold, nor what ba<:er wretch first 
corrupted himi and then bought the bargain : all 
this, and much more of the same kind, I shall for* 
getf and pass orer In silence ; but then it is to be 
observed that I expect and require a sudden and 
general amendment. 

These threatenings of mine, I hope, will have a 
good effect, and, if regarded, may prevent abund- 
ance of folly and wickedness in others, and, at the 
same time, save me abundance of trouble : and that 
people may not flatter themselves with the hopes of 
concealing their loose misdemeanors from my know- 
ledge, and in that view persist in evil doing, I must 
acquaint them that I have lately entered into an 
intimacy with the extraordinary person who some 
time since wrote me the following letter ; and who, 
having a wonderful faculty that enables him to 
discover the most secret iniquity, is capable of giv- 
ing me great assistance in my designed work of /Vp* 
formation. 

" Mr. Busy-Body, 
« I rejoice, sir, at the opportunity you have given 
me to be serviceable to you, and, by your means, to 
this province. You must know, that such have been 
the circumstances of my life, and such vret^ ^<t 
msurel/ous concarreaces of my birih) th^t \ ^i»3rt 
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our family memoirs are nol very clear) was enjoy* 
ed by all his deacendanls, but nol by equal laltots, 
II was very dim in Mtveral of my fint cousins, and 
probably had been nearly exliocl jn our particular 
branch, hod nol my father been a Iraieller. He 
lived, ill III) yonlhful dnys, in Kew Engliuid. There 
he married, and iliere wai born my elder brother, 
who had su much of Ihit fncuUy oi lo diiiCOTCi' 

parent! irauBjiorliag IhemiclreB to Great Britain, 
ny second broibcr'a biilh was in ihnl kingdom. He 
shared but a small ponion of this virlur, being only 
able to discern tronsncttona aboul the time of, unil 
for the most part nfur, ibeir happcuing. My giiod 
filher. who di-iighied in the Pilgrim's Progreti, and 

for ScDIIand, and inhabited in file Highland!) where 
mfielf Wat bci-n; aod wbelhcf tin kiU| c 
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astral influences, of which are preserved divers prog- 
nosticsi restored our ancestors' natural faculty of se- 
cond sight in a greater lustre to me than it had shined 
in through several generationsi I will not here discuss. 
But so it iS) that I am possessed largely of it, and 
design, if yon encourage the proposal, to take this 
opportunity of doing good with it, which I question 
not will be accepted of in a grateful way by many 
of your honest readers, though the discovery of my 
extraction bodes me no deference from your great 
scholars and modern philosophers. This my father 
was long ago aware of; and lest the name alone 
should hurt the fortunes of his children, he, in his 
shiftings from one country to another, wisely chang- 
ed it. 

'* Sir, I have only this farther to say, how I may 
be useful to you, and as a reason for my not making 
myself more known in the world. By virtue of this 
great gift of nature, second-sightedness, I do con- 
tinually see numbers of men, women, and children, 
of all ranks, and what they are doing, while I am 
sitting in my closet ; which is too great a burthen 
fot the mind, and makes me also conceit, even 
against reason, that all this host of people can see 
and observe me, which strongly inclines me to soli- 
tude and an obscure living ; and, on the other hand, 
it will be an ease to me to disburthen my thoughts 
and observations in the way proposed to you by, 
sir, your friend and humble servant.'* 

Vol. I. C 



I CDDCPnl Ibie rnrrFi|>onili!nt's QBoie, in my 
for hii lire mul rarefy, and cHiinni but spprarp hii 
prudence in ctiooBing ro live nbscurely. I remrmber 
Ihs fale or my poor monkey : lie hud an ill-nuliiied 
trick of crinning nnil chnttPi'idg' at ryeiy IhinK he 
SBV in pelilcoBU. My ignorant counlry neichbouri 
gol * noUon Ihal pug inarlcd by inilinci al everr 
fematr who had IoeI her r'irgioUy. Thit was no 
looner gvnerallv bfUpTod, Ihnn be was conUi-nined 
la denth — by whom I could never learn ; bin he »a« 
BSBa«itin>tled in ihe nieht, harbarmuily tlablied and 
mangled in a thauund places, and l?ri htms'ine 'iead 
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iBeniii|t lliai Ihe itch of si 
Iiegins (n spread excpedia^ly, anr! bein^ < 
lenitrr o( Ihe ropalnlion of hU counlry, in pnini ot 
wit and g:nnd tense, has defermlned to take all man- 
ner of writings in verie or prose, thai pri^trnd to 
cither, under bis iniiueiliale cognitance : and. ac- 
cordingly, hereby prohibits the publishing eny such 
for the liilnre till they haie Grtt passed his eiBmiaB- 
tion, and received his imprimatur ; for which he da- 
tnanils as a fee only giiijeiice per sheet. 

N. B. He neyenheb>sB permiU lo be puUiahed all 
lalirical remarks on Ihe Buty-Body, the abnire pro- 
hibilion notwilhitanding, and niihoul eiaminalJOD, 
or leijuiring the ^aid fee^i ; whicli indulgence lbs 
imall nils in and aboui lliit citj are odiised gralC' 

tiiffjr to accept and acknowledge. 
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The gentleman who calls himself Sirronio it di- 
rected; on receipt of this, to burn his great book of 
Crudities. 

P. S. In compassion to that young man, on ac- 
count of the great pains he has taken, in considera- 
tion of the character I have just received of him^ 
that he is realij good-natured, and on condition he 
shows it to no foreigner or stranger of sense, I have 
thought fit to reprieve his said great book of Crudities 
the flames till farther order. 



Koli me tai^fere. 



I had resolved, when 1 first commenced this de^ 
sign, on no account to enter into a public dispute 
with any man ; for I judged it would be equally un- 
pleasant to me and my readers, to see this paper 
filled with contentious wTangling, answers, rttplies^ 
&c. which is a way of writing that is endless, aad, 
at the same time, seldom contains any thing that if 
either edifying or entertaining. Yet, when such a 
considerable man as Mr. * * * finds himself concern- 
ed so warmly to accuse and condemn me, as he has 
done in Keimer's last Instructor, I cannot forbear 
endeavouring to say something in my own defence, 
from one of the worst of characters that could be 
given me-by a man of worth. But as I have many 
things of more consequence to ofier the public, I de- 
clare that I will never, after this time, take notice of 
any accusations, not better supported with uutK «»A. 
reaMoo; much hs$ may e?ery UitU tctiVAJWt^ ^^v 
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Body 

Ths <um of the chai 
direcllj or indirectly, 
Id mcDlioQ (he lirsl weighty 

vanity Bnil iU-nnlure, and the »hre»d intimation that 
I am without rharily, anii therefore can have no 
pretence to rehgion, I am repreB 
defainatloa and acandnl. the odic 
appai^nl to evnry good man, am 
oppntite to Cliriiliaaity, niorrihiy, ami coinmsn jui- 

be iuhuniaii ; as a hlnster of repiitalioni ; as el- 
lemjiling, by a pretence, to screen myself from (he 

weapon, which the wiser and better part of mankind 

hold in RbhorrPncs ; nud na giving ireBinieni which 

the wiser and heller part of inanliiiid ditlilie on the 

auBStinatjon,&H;.i and all this ii inferred and con- 
eluded from a character I have wrole in my Num- 
ber III. 

In order to examine Ibe justice and truth at ihii 
heavy cliarge, let ua recur to that character, Aod 
here w 



surpris 



raised Ihii mighty claniDur and complaint, this °i'iev- 
oni accumlion ! — Tha worst thing laid of the person, 
in whdi ii called w; gross descrip'iou (be he who 
he will In whom my accuser has applied the charac- 
Ur dI' Cretico), ii. that he is a «uur philosopher^ 
£r<n/, but att wise. Fov hmnBa chaiaclers can be 
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drawn that will not fit somebodji in so large a coun- 
try as this ; but one would think, supposing I meant 
Cretico a real person, I had sufficiently manifested 
my impartiality, when I said, in that very paragraph^ 
that Cretico is not without virtue ; that there are 
many good things in him, and many good actions re* 
ported of him ; which must be allowed in all reason 
very much to over-balance in his favour those worst 
words, sour tempered, and cunning. Nay, my very 
enemy and accuser must have been sensible of thiS| 
when he freely acknowledges, that he has been seri- 
ously considering, and cannot yet determine, which 
he would choose to be, the Cato or Cretico of that 
paper ; since my Cato is one of the best of charac- 
ters. Thus much in my own vindication. As to the 
only reasons there given why I ought not to continue 
drawing characters, viz. Why should any man*8 pic- 
ture be published which hetieversat for ; or his good 
name taken from him any more than his money or 
possessions, at the arbitary will of another, &c. I have 
but this to answer : the money or possessions, T pre- 
sume, are nothing to the purpose ; since no man caft 
claim a right either to those or a good name, if he 
has acted so as to forfeit them. And are not the 
public the only judges what share of reputation they 
think proper to allow any man ? Supposing I wat 
capable, and had an inclination, to draw all the good 
and bad characters in America, why should a good 
man be offended with me for drawing good charac- 
ters ? And if 1 draw ill ones, can tVve^ &\ «»^ VsoX 
those tbtLt deserve them ? And ongVit au^ \i^ vos^ 
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paragraph gave one of the piece now examined , 
much ill nature and some good sense are coinhabi- 
tantSi as he expresses it. The ill nature appearsy in 
his endeavouring to discover satire, where I intend 
no such thing, but quite the reverse: the good sense 
is this ; that drawing too good a character of any one 
is a refined manner of satire, that may be as injuri- 
ous to him as the contrary, by bringing on an exa- 
mination that undresses the person ; and in the haste 
of doing it, he may happen to be stripped of what he 
really owns and deserves. As lam censor, I might 
punish the first, but I forgive it. Yet I will not leave 
the latter unrewarded; but assure my adversary' 
that in consideration of the merit of those four lines, 
I am resolved fo forbear injuring hira on any account 
in that refined manner. 

I thank my neighbour p««« W*»*l for his kin 
letter. 

The lions complained of shall be muEzled. 



THE BUSY-BODY.-.N0. vni. 

From Tuetdaj/, March 18, to Tuesday, March 25 

1729. 

Quid non mortalia pectora cog^ 
Aiuri lacra fames f FirgiL 

05S of the greatest pleasures an author cvlti Yai.N«) 
is, certainly, the hearing his works appleca^^^. *I^^^ 



hiding from tbr vorld nur nRiiics, wbile tre publisli 
our ibeughu, ■■ lo Bbealutely neceisnry lo Ihis setr. 
gratififalion, iIibI 1 hope my wcll-wisliera will con- 
gratulslfl me on my eicapc frciiu the many diiigenl 
but frulIlcH inquiries Ihat haie of lale ben matte ar- 
t*r me. Ereiy mnn will otra, that Kn autliar, bi 
loeh, ought lob« hid by the merit ofbii productioiil 
«Dlyl but pridp, pnrly, mid prejudice, at thij liiUFi 
mn lo Tei7 high, Ihnl experience shows we foria our 
nMioiM of a piece by ihe rharacler of Ihe aulbor^ 
Kay, tbere are some rery bumble polilicinni in aod 
■bout <bit city, who will aih od nhich side the writ- 
er is before tbey presume to give the opinian of the 
Ihing wrole. This urgeneroui way of proceeding I 
trw well aware of before f pablished my first spticn- 
Ulian; and dierefore coneealed my nnme: aoi I 
appeal to the more generous parr of the wurld, if I 
bate, since I appeared in (he character nf the Buiy- 
Body, given an inrtance of my siding with any party 
more llian anoihrr, in the unhappy divisionB of my 
country; and I hare, above all, lliii inliifaclinn in 
tnj'self, Ibol neither n^ection. aversion, or interest, 
hare biassed me to use any pnrlialily inwardt any 
nian or set of men ; but wbalsoeTer I lind nonsenii- 



h the freedom of 



cal, ridiculous, or immorally di>l 

■n honest man, and a lover of my country. 

I profess I can hardly conlain myself, or preserve 
the gravity and dignity that ihould ailend llie eenso- 
rial office, when [ henr the odd and unaceoiiotuble 

eipoiitioiii tbU are pul upoo (ome of 1117 woAi 
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through the malicious, ignorance of some} aod the 
vain pride of more than ordinary penetration in 
Others ; one instance of which many of mv readers 
are acquainted with. A certain gentleman has taken 
a great deal of pains to write a key to the letter in my 
Number IV, wherein he has ingeniously converted a 
gentle satire upon tedious and impertinent ▼isitantSy 
into a libel on some of the goTernment. This I meu- 
tion only as a specimen of the taste of the gentleman ; 
I am, forsooth y bound to please in my speculations, 
not that I suppose my impartiality will ever be called 
in question on that account. Injustices of this nature 
I could complain of in many instances ; but I am at 
present diverted by the reception of a letter, which, 
though it regards me only in my private capacity, as 
an adept, yet I venture to publish it for the entertain- 
ment of my readers. 

** To Censor Morum, Esq, Busy- Body General of 
the Province of Pennsylvania, and the Counties of 
Kewcaslhy Kent, and Sussex upon Delaware. 

" HONOURASLE SiR, 

'* I JUDOS by your lucubrations, that you are not 
only a lover of truth and equity, but a man of parts 
and learning, and a master of science ; as such I 
honour you. Know then, most profound sir, that I 
have, from my youth up, been a very indefatigable 
student in, and admirer of, that divine science, as- 
trology. I have read over Scot, Albertus Magnus, 
and Cornelius Agrippa, above three hundred times > 
and was in hopes, by my knowledge and industry 
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to gain enouglito hsve rccDtnj>e>is«d 
itty expended, and lime imi in (he pursuit of th1> 
IcRrning. Tun cannot be ignoraDt, (ir, (roF j'our 
intimate srnODd'iighlnl carrES|innitf!nl knows all 
Ihinga) Ihat ibere are large somi of money hidden 






1 in direi 



. plac 



in Jnaoy parts ol' the country : but alas ', sir, 
standing 1 have ased hH the meant laid iluv 
immorlal nuthon before- mentioned, and, w' 
Allied, the in^enioui Mi. P— d~i, <vllh hi< r 
wand and magnet, I have ililt Tailed in my 
Thii, therefore, I send, to propose and desii 
4|uainT;iacf with you , and I do not duabt, 
iiandincr my repeated ill fortune, but we mi 
ceedi.igly serviceable to each other in our 
1h ; and that ifwe ute our united endeari 
time will romp, when the Busy-Body, his 

willbelhrtB of the richest men in the proi 
then, sir, what u^ay we not do ? A word 



with- 



iblese 



" Ice 



ude with all demoHitmble respect, 
" Your's and Urania's votary, 

" TlIiM PtEIiDS." 



In the ereoing after I had received thii letter, 
made a visit to my aecond-cighled fri 
mmiicated to hlin the proposal. Whrn he had read 
it, lie Bssnred me, that to his certain knowledge here 
a not al this lime lo much ui one ounce of silver or 
gold hid ttudar ground JD any pari oflhiiprsTiiK*; 



:i 
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for that the late and preient scarcitjr of money had 
obliged those, who were liTing, and knew where thejr 
had formerly hid any, to take it up, and use it in 
their own necessary affairs : and as to all the rest, 
which was buried by pirates and others in old times^ 
who were never like to come for it, he himself had 
long since dug it all up, and applied it to charitable 
«8es; and this he desired me to publish for the gene- 
ral good. For, as be acquainted me, there are 
among us gr^^at numbers of honest artificers and la- 
t>ouring people, who, fed with a vain hope of growing 
suddenly rich, neglect their business, almost to the 
ruming of themselves and families, and voluntarily 
endure abundance of fatigue in a fruitless search af- 
ter imaginary hidden treasure. They wander through 
the woods and bushes by day, to discover the marks 
and signs ; at midnight they repair to the hopeful 
spots with spades and pickaxes; full. of expectation^ 
they labour violently, trembling at the same time in 
every joint, through fear of certain malicious de- 
mons, who are said to haunt and guard such places. 
At length a mighty hole is dug, and perhaps several 
cartloads of eaith thrown out ; but, alas, no keg or 
iron pot is found ! no seaman's chest crammed with 
Spanish pistoles, or weighty pieces of eight ! Then 
they conclude, that through some mistake in the pro- 
cedure, some rash word spoke, or some rule of art 
neglected, the guardian spirit had power to sink it 
deeper into the earth, and convey it out of their reach. 
Yet, when a man is once thus infatuated, he is so 
far from being discooraged by ill successj that he is 



rether animated lo double hii induslrj, and will try 
■gnln and again ill B hundred diOerent places, in 
lio))eg nl liul ormeeliiig with ume luck; hit, Ihat 
shnn ot once sufficiently rcvard him Cor all his ei- 
penae or IJme and Inbour. 

This odd humour of digging fur money, (firnugh a 
beller that much ha* been hid hy plrnles rormerlj 
frequeutiDg Ihe river, has Tor several years been 
mishty prevalent among us ; insomuch Ihalyaucan 
hardly walh half a mile out or (he town on any side, 
wilhoul observing sercrnl piti dug with Ihal design, 
and perhaps (ome lately opened. Men, oihernise of 
*ery trood sense, have been drawn into this practice, 
through nn overweening desire oriudden wealth, 
and an easy credulity of what Ihey so earnestly wish- 
ed might be true : while the raliana] nnri almost cer- 
tain Dielhods of acquiring riches by luilustry and 
frugnlily are neglected or forgotleo. There seems to 
be fnme peculiar charm in the conceit or finding mo- 
ney : and irthe lands ot Scbuylkil were so much 
tniieii with small grains of gold, that a man might in 
aday'ilime, wilh care and application, get togelher to 
tbe value of lialf-a-crown, I make no question but we 
should find several people employed there, thai can 
wilh ease earn live ihillingi a day al their pvopec 
trade B. 



L 



Many are (he idle utoriei tolil of the 
cess of some people, by which olhers ore 
to proceed ; and Ihe astrologccs, wltl 



raged 



•f these (hinga theiawlTMi or find thd^^runge 

_l 
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in persuading others to believe them ; for they are 
ofteD consulted about the critical times for digfrin^, 
the methods of laying the spirit, and the like whim* 
sies, which renders them very necessary to, and 
very much caressed by^ the poor deluded money- 
hunters. 

There is certainly something rery bewitching in 
the pursuit after mines of gold and sihrer and other 
valuable metals, and many hare been ruined by it. 
A sea-captain of my acquaintance used to blame the 
English for envying Spain their mines of silver and 
too much despising or overlooking the advantages of 
their own industry and manufactures. ^ For ray- 
part,^* says he, << I esteem the banks of Newfoundland 
to be a more valuable possession than the mountains 
of Potosi ; and when I have been tliere on the fish* 
ing account have looked upon every Cod pulled up 
into the vessel as a certain quantity of silver ore, 
which required only carrying to the next Spanish 
port to be coined into pieces of eight ; not to meik- 
tion the national profit of fitting out and employing 
such a number of ships and seamen.** Let hnnfest Pe* 
ter Buckram, who has long, without success, been a 
searcher after hidden money, reflect on this, and be 
reclaimed from that unaccountable folly. Let him 
consider, that every stitch he takes when he is on 
his shop-board is picking up part of a grain of gold) 
that will in a few days* time amount to a pistole, 
and let Faber think the same of every nail he drives, 
or every stroke with his plane. Such thoughts may 
make them industrious, and, of conseqwince, in tiase 

Vei. r P 
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they may be wealthy. But how absurd is it td ueg 
lect a certain profit for such a ridiculous whimsey ! 
to spend whole days at the George} in company with 
an idle pretender to astrologyi contriving schemes 
to discover what was never hidden, and forgetful 
how carelessly business is managed at home in (heir 
absence ! to leave their wives and a warm bed at 
midnight (no matter if it rain, hail, snow, or blow 
a hurricane, provided that be the critical hour,) and 
fatigue themselves with the violent exercise of dig- 
ging for what they shall never find, and perhaps get- 
ting a cold that may cost their lives, or at least dis- 
ordering themselves so as to be fit for no business be- 
side for some days after ! Surely this is nothing less 
than the most egregious folly and madness. 

I shall conclude with the words of my discreet 
friend, Agricola, of Chester county, when he gave 
his son a good plantation : — '* My son,'* says he, ** I 
give thee now a valuable parcel of land ; I assure 
thee I have found a considerable quantity of gold by 
digging there ; thee mayest do the same : but thee 
must carefully observe thisi Never to dig more tbao 
plough-deep.*^ 
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DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN PHILOCLES AND HORATIO, MEETING ACCI- 
DENTALLY IN THE FIELDS, CONCERNING VIRTU* 
AND PLEASURE. 

From the Pcnn^lvania Gazette, A'o. 84, June 23A1. 

1730. V^ 

PhUocUs. My friend Horatio ! I am very glad to 
see you ; prithee Iiow came such a man as you a* 
iooe ? and musings too ? What misfortune in your 
pleasures has sent you to philosophy for relief? 

Horatio. You guess very right, my dear Philocles : 
we plea8ur«>-hunters are never without them ; and 
yet so enchanting is the game, we cannot quit the 
chase. How calm and undisturbed is your life ! 
liow free from present embarrassments and future 
cares ! I know you love, me, and look with compai- 
aion upon my conduct ', show me, then, the pHth 
which leads up to that constant and invariable goody 
which I have heard you so beautifully describe, and 
which you seem so fully to possess. 

Phil. There are few men in the world I 
more than you, Horatio ! for, amidst all your f 
and painful pursuits of pleasure, I have oft obs* 
in you an honest heart, and a mind strongly bent t 
wards virtue. I wish, from my soul, 1 could assise 
you in acting steadily the part of a reasonable crea- 
ture : for if y«u would not think it a paradox, I 




Iban you do your- 

' ihan I do myself.*' -^f 
Ihal I love etetf -^^M 

ll,»bo tightly aO^^H 

l.Philocle)? Tc^^l 



leir 



A parndfli inileed '. Belter ihan I do myself* 
I I lo*e eterf 
thing vlw for my own lake. 

PbU. He only love* himself »elI,«ho tightly 

Hor. <¥lw do you muaii by Ihst, Philoclei 

In or rf^HKon aiid virtue nrc nlnayi dealing 
^ tptJE), though ,vi>u lauph at Ihem wbeo the chnrth 
MMkes them. I think ht lorn himself very welt, 
and Tery JudiciniMly ton, aa ynii call it, who allowi 
himiciria do whati'icr he jileiu-'i. 

Phil, What, though il be lo (be ruin and deslnic- 
tion or ibii very irlf which he loyps to well ? Tliat 
■nao -iluue lo»e« himself rightly, who procures ihe 
grmntsi pouiblr good lo himielf Ihrmigh ilic' whole 
of hia eiisience ; and so pursues pleasui^ as not Id 
gUe far il roore than it ii worth. 

Hoi. Ihni depend! all upai. opinion. Who shall 

ing lorm of ihr fair kind sliiket me so much, that I 

can enjoy nothing without the rnjovnient of thai 

! object : or Ihitl pleaaure in geoeral is <o favour- 

ItmiatrFts, that I will take ber. ss mi i< do IhuT 



'et, for 



er, for 



■Cte, nor regarding what 



-whj. 



ould I ni 
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healthful, vigorous body, and a fair plentiful estate 
of about five hundred pounds a year ; and yet be- 
fore he had reached thirty, should, by following his 
own pleasures, and, not as you, duly regarding con- 
sequences, have run out of his estate, aod disabled 
his body to that degree, that he had neither the 
means nor capacity of enjoyment left, nor any thing 
else to do but wisely shoot himself through the head 
to be at rest ; what would you say to this unfortu- 
nate man's conduct ? Vs it wrong by opinion or fan- 
cy only ? or is there really a right and wrong in the 
case ? Is not one opinion of life and tlction justcr 
than another ; or one sort of conduct preferable to 
another P or does that miserable son of pleasure ap- 
pear as reasonable and lovely a being in your eyes, 
as a man who, by prudently and rightly gratifying 
his natural passions, had preserved his body in full 
health, and his estate entire, and enjoyed both to a 
good old age, and then died with a thankful heart, 
for the good things he had received, and with an en- 
tire submission to the will of him who first called 
him into being ? Say, Horatio, are these men equal- 
ly wise and happy ? and is every thing to be mea- 
sured by mere fancy and opinion, without consider^ ' 
ing whether that fancy or opinion be right ? 

Hor. Hardly so neither, I think: yet sure the wise 
and good Author of nature could never make us to 
plague us. He could never give us passions, on 
purpose to subdue and conquer them ; nor produce 
this self of mine, or any other self, on\^ \>\^\.\\. xcvv^ 
be denied} for that is denying \he vioxVa oi ^^ 

D 2 
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great Creator himself. Self-denial, then, which is 
what I suppose yoa mean by prudence, seems to be 
not only absurd, but very dishonourable to that su- 
preme wisdom and goodness, which is supposed to 
make so ridiculous aud contradictory a creature^ 
that must be always fighting with himself in order 
to be at rest, and undergo voluntary hardships id 
order to be happy- Are we created sick only to be 
commanded to be sound? arc we born undrr one 
law, our passions, and yet bound to*another, that of 
reason ? Answer me, Philocles ? for I am warmly 
concerned for the honour of Nature, the mother of 
us all. 

P/Ul. I find, Horatio, my two characters hare af- 
frighted you; so that you decline the trial of what is 
good by reason, and had rather make a bold attack 
upon Providence; the usual way of you gentlemen 
of fashion — who when, by living in defiance of the 
eternal rules of reason, you have plunged yourselves 
into a thousand diflSculties, endeavour to make your- 
self easy by throwing the burthen upon nature. 
Tou are, Horatio, in a very miserable condition in- 
deed; for you say you cannot be happy if you 
control yoiur passions, and feel yourself miserable 
by an unrestrained gratification of them ; so that 
here is evil, irremediable evil either way. 

Hor, That is very true ; at least it appears so to 
me. Pray what have you to say, Philocles, in honour 
of Nature or Providence ? Methioks, I am in paud 
for her : — how do you rescue her, poor lady ? 

Phil. This, my dear Horatio, I have to say ; that 
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what you find fault with, and clnmour against, as 
the most terrible evil in the world, self-denial, is 
really the greatest good and the highest sclf-gratifi' 
cation. If indeed you use the word in the sense of 
some weak moralists, and much weaker divines, you 
will have just reason to laugh at it ; but if you take 
it as understood by philosophers and men of sense, 
you will presently see her charms, and fly to her 
embraces, notwithstanding her demure looks, ns ab- 
solutely necessary to produce even your -own darling 
sole good, pleasure ; for self-denial is never a duty, 
or a reasonable action, but as it is a natural means of 
procuring more pleasure than you can taste without 
it; so that this grave saint-like guide to happiness, as 
rough and dreadful as she has been made to appear, 
is in truth the kindest and most beautiful mistress in 
the world. 

Hor, Prithee, Philocles, do not wrap yourself in 
allegory and metaphor. Why do you tease me 
thus ^ I long to be satisfied, what is the philosophic- 
al self-denial ; the necessity and reason of it : I am 
impatient, and all ou fire. Explain, therefore, in 
your beautiful, natural, easy way of reasoning, what 
I am to understand by this grave lady of yours, with 
so forbidding downcast looks, and yet so absolutely 
necessary to my pleasures : I stand to embrace lirr ; 
for you know, pleasure I court under all shapes and 
forms. 

Phil. Attend then, and you will sec the reason of 
this philosophical self-denial. There can be no ab- 
olote perfe ction in any creature ; because cvf ry 
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creature is derived from something of a superior ex- 
istence, and dependent on that source for its own ex- 
istcnce. No created being can be all-wise, all good 
and all powerful, because his powers and capacities 
are finite and limited ; consequently, whatever is 
created, must, in its own nature, be subject to irre- 
gularities, excess, and imperfections. All intelligent^ 
rational agents, find in themselves a power of judg- 
ing what kind of beings they are ; what actions are^ 
proper to preserve them, and what consequences will 
generally attend them ; what pleasures they are for, 
and to what degree their natures are capable of re- 
ceiving them. All we have to do then, Horatio, is to 
consider, when we are surprised with a new object, 
and passionately desire to enjoy it, whether th« 
gratifying that passion be consistent with the grati- 
fying other passions and appetites equal, if not more 
necessary to us, and whether it consists with our 
happiness to-morrow, next week, or next year : but 
as we all wish to live, we are obliged by reason to 
take as much care for our future as our present hap- 
piness, and not to build one upon the ruins of the 
other : but if, through the strength and power of a 
present passion, and through want of attending to 
consequences, we have erred and exceeded the 
bounds which nature or reason have set us ; we are 
then, for our own sakes, to refrain or deny ourselves 
a present momentary pleasure for a future, constant, 
and durabio one ; so that this philosophical self-de- 
nial is only refusing to do an action which you strong- 
ly desire, because it is incoDsisteat with heakh; coa- 
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venience) or circumstances in the world ; or, in other 
words, because it would cost yon more than it wat 
worth. Tou would lose by it, as a man of pleasure. 
Thus you see, Horatio, that self-denial is not only 
the most reasonable, but the most pleasant thing ia 
the world. 

Hor. We are just coming into town, so that we 
cannot pursue this argument any farther at present : 
you have said a great deal for nature, providence, 
and reason ; happy are they who can follow such 
divine guides. 

Phil. Horatio, good night ; I wish you wise in your 
pleasures. 

Hor. I wish, Philocles, I could be as wise in my 
pleasures as you are pleasantly wise : your wisdom 
is agreeable, your virtue is amiable, and your philo- 
sophy the highest luxury. Adieu, thou enchanting 
reasooer. 

A SECOND DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN PHILOCLES AND HORATIO, CONCERNING VIR- 
TUE AND PLEASURE. 

From the Ptnnsyhanin GastlUi JVo. 86, July 9, 

J 730. 

Pkil. Dear Horatio, where hast thou been these 
three or four months ? What new adventures have 
you fallen upon since I mt^t you in these delightful^ 
alt- inspiring fields, and wondered how such a plea* 
surc'4mntcr as you could bear being alone ? 
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Hw, O PhiJocleA ! thoki best of friends, because a 
friend to reason and yirtue ! I am very glad to see 
you. Do not you remember I told you then, that 
some misfortunes in my pleasures had sent me to 
philosophy for relief? but now I do assure you I can^ 
without a sigh, leave other pleasures for those of 
philosophy -J I can hear the word reason mentioned, 
and virtue praised, without laughing. Do not I bid 
fair for conversion, think you ? 

PhU Very fair, Horatio ; for I remember the time 
when reason, virtue, and pleasure were the same 
tliinjr with you ; when you counted nothing good but 
what pleased, nor any thing reasonable but what 
you gained by ; when you made a jest of a mind 
and the pleasures of reflection; and elegantly plac^ 
your sole happiness, like the rest of the animal crea- 
tion, in the gratification of sense. 

Hor. I did so ; but in our last conversation, when 
walking upon the brow of this hill, and looking down 
on that broad, rapid river, and yon widely-extended, 
beautifully-varied plain, you taught me another doc- 
trine : you showed me that self-denial, which, above 
all things, I abhorred, was really the greatest good, 
and tiie highest self-gratification, and absolutely ne- 
cessary to produce even my own darling sole good— 
plea«)ure. 

PhU. True ; f told you that self-denial was never 
a duty, btit when it was a natural means of procur- 
ing; ntore pleasure than we could taste without it : 
that as we all strongly desire to live, and to (ive only 
to enjuy ; wc should take as much care about our fti« 
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ture as our present happiDess, and not build one 
upon the ruins of the other ; that we should look to 
the end, and regard consequences ; and if) through 
want of attention, we had erred, and exceeded the 
bounds which nature had set us — we were then oblig- 
ed| for our own sakes, to refrain or deny onrselv^ 
a present momentarj pleasure, for a future, constantt 
and durable good. 

Hor. You have shown, Philoclcs, that self-denial, 
which weak or interested men have rendered the 
most forbidding, is really the most delightful and 
amiable, the most reasonable and pleasant thing ui 
the world. In a word, if I understand you aright, 
self-denial is, in truth, self-recognising, self-acknow- 
ledging, or self-owning. But now, my friend, you 
are to perform another promise, and show me the 
path that leads up to that constant, durable, and in- 
variable good, which I have heard you so beautiful- 
ly describe, and which you seem so fully to possess. 
Is not this good of yours a mere chimera .'* Can any 
thing be constant in a world which is eternally chang- 
ing, and which appears to exist by an everlasting 
revolution of one thing into another ; aud where 
every thing without us, and every thing within us, is 
in perpetual motion ? What is this constant durable 
good then of yours ? Prithee, satisfy my soul, for I 
am all on 6re, and impatient to enjoy her Produce 
this eternal, blooming goddess, with never-fading 
charms, and see whether I will not embrace her with 
as much eagerness and rapture as you. 

Phil. You seem enthusiastically warm, Horarlio: 



r 
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I will wRit till yod are cool enough to attend to the 
sober ditpasvionate voice of reason. 

Hor, Tou mistake me, my dear Philocles : my 
warmth is not so great as to run away with iny rea- 
son ; it is only just raised enough to open my facul- 
ties, and fit them to receive those eternal truths, and 
that durable good, which you so triumphantly boast- 
ed of. Begin, then : I am prepared. 
PhU. I will. I believe, Horatio, with all your 

, scepticism about you, you will allow that good to be 

constant, which is never absent from you ; and that 

! to be durable, which never ends but with your 

i being. 

» Hor. Tes : go on. 

Phil. That can never be the good of a creature, 

i which, when present, the creature may be miserable, 

i ftnd when absent, is certdiiily so. 

Hor. I think not : but pray -explain what yon 
mean ; for I am not much used to this abstract way 
of reasoning. 

I PhU, I mean all the pleasures of sense. The good 

of man cannot consist in the mere pleasures oi 
sense ; because, when any one of those objects which 
you love is absent, or cannot be come at, you are 
certainly miserable ; and if the faculty be impaired, 
though tiie object be present, you cannot enjoy if, 
So that this sensual good depends upon a thousand 
things without and within you, and all out of youi 
power. Can this then be the good of man ? Say, 
Horatio, what think you P is not this a checquered. 
feetinff, faotaBtical good ? Can ihM, \n w\y ^t% 
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IMrietj of speech, be called the good of mwa, which) 
even while he is tastings he may be miserable j and 
which, when he cannot taste, he is necessarily so ? 
Can that be our good which costs us a great deal of 
pains to obtain, which cloys in possessing, for which 
we cannot wait the return of appetite before we can 
enjoy again ? Or, is that our good which we can 
come at without difficulty, which is heightened 
by possession, which never ends in weariness and 
disappointment, and which, the more we enjoy, the 
better qualified we are to enjoy on ? 

Hor, The latter, 1 tliink ; but why do you tor- 
ment me thus ? Philocles, show me this good im- 
mediately; 

PhU, I have showed you what it is not ; it is not 
sensual ; but it is rational and moral good : it is 
doing all the good we can to others, by acts of hu- 
manity, friendship, generosity, and benevolence. 
This is that constant, and durable good, which will 
afford contentment and satisfaction always alike,^ 
without variation or diminution. 1 speak to your 
experience now, Horatio ; did you ever find your- 
self weary of relieving the miserable, or of raising 
the distressed into life or happiness ^ or rather do 
not you find the pleasure grow upon you by repeti- 
tion, and that it is greater in the reflection than in 
the act itself P Is there a pleasure upon earth to be 
compared with that which arises from the sense of 
making others happy ? Can this pleasure ever be ■ 
absent, or ever end, but with your being ? Does it 
not always accompany you ? 'Do^ ivol\X\v^ ^vwc^. 

Vol. l E 
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and rise with you, live as long as you live, give yoa 
consolation in the hour of death, and remain with 
you when all other things are going to forsake you^ 
or you them ? 

Hor. How glowingly you paint, Philocles : me- 
thinks, Horatio is among the enthusiasts. I feel the 
passion ; I am enchantingly convinced ; but I do 
not know why ; overborne by something stronger 
than reason. Sure some divinity speaks within me. 
But prithee, Philocles, give me the cause why this 
rational and moral good so infinitely excels tine mere 
natural or sensual. | 

Phil, I think, Horatio, that I have clearly shown 
you the difference between merely natural or sen- 
sual good, and rational or moral good. Natural or 
sensual pleasure continues no longer than the action 
itself; but this divine pr moral pleasure continues 
when the action is over, and swells and grows upon 
your hand by reflection : the one is unconstant, un- 
satisfying, of short duration, and attended with num< 
berless ills ; the other is constant, yields full satis- 

f 

faction, is durable, and no evils preceding, accom- 
panying, or following it. But if you inquire farther 
into the cause of this difference, and would know 
why the moral pleasures are greater than the sen- 
sual, perhaps the reason is the same as in all other 
creatures ; that their happiness or chief good con- 
sists in acting up to their chief faculty, or that facul- 
ty which distinguishes them from all creatures of a 
different species. The chief faculty in man is his 
reason : and; ronsequently, his chief good consists 
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not merely in action, but in. reasonable action. By 
reasonable actions, we understand those actions 
which are preservative of the human kind, and na> 
tnrally tend to produce real and unmixed happiness ; 
aud these actions, by way of distinction, we call ac- 
tions morally good. 

Ilor. You speak very clearly, Philocles : but that 
no difficulty may remain on my mind, pray tell me 
what is the real difference between natural good and 
evil, and moral good and evil ; for I know several 
people who use the terms without ideas. 

Phil, That may be : the difference lies only in 
this — that natural good and evil are pleasure and 
pain, moral good and evil are pleasure or pain pro- 
duced with intention and design ; for it is the inten- 
tion only that makes the agent morally good or 
bad. 

Hor. But may not a man, with a very good inten* 
tion, do an evil action ? 

Phil, Yes ; but then he errs in judgment, though 
his design be good : if his error he inevitable, or 
such as, all things considered, he could not help, he 
is inculpable ; but if it arose through want of dili- 
ligence in forming his judgment about the nature of 
human actions, he is immoral and culpable. 

Hor, I find then that, in order to please ourselves 
rightly, or to do good to others morally, we should 
take great care of our opinions. 

Phil, Nothing concerns you more ; for as the 
happiness or real good of men consists in right ac- 
tioHy and right action cannot be produced without 
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right opinion ; it behooves ns, above all things in this 
worldy to take care that our own opinions of things 
be according to the nature of things. The founda^ 
tion of all virtue and happiness is thinking rightly. 
He who sees an action is right — that is, naturally 
tending to good, and does it because of that ten<^en- 
cy, he only is a moral man ; and he alone is f-apa- 
ble of that constant, durable, and invariable good| 
which has been the subject of this conversation. 

Hor. How, ray dear philosophical guide, shall 1 
be able to know, and determine certainly, what if 
right and wrong in life P 

Phil. As easily as you distinguish a circle from a 
square, or light from darkness. Look, Horatio, into 
the sacred book of nature, read your own natnre , 
and view the relation which other men stand iu to 
you, and you to them, and you will immediately see 
what constitutes humau happiness, and, consequent- 
ly, what is right. 

Hor. We are just coming into town, and can say 
no more at present. Tou are my good genius, I'hi- 
locles ; you have showed me what is good ; yun 
have redeemed me from the slavery and misery of 
folly and vice, and make me a free and happy bc« 
ing. 

PhiL Then I am the happiest man in the world : 
be you steady, Horatio ; never depart from reason 
and virtue. 

Hor. Sooner will I lose my existence. Good nighty 
Philocles. 

Phil. Adieu, dear Horatio 
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PUBLIC IBEN. 

f>om the Pennsylvania GasetUf Ab. 95, Sept. 3, 

1730. 

Thje following is a dialogue between Socrates the 
grpat Athenian philosopher, and one Glaucon, a 
private man of mean abilities, but ambitious of being 
chosen a senator, and of governing the republic ; 
wherein Socrates, in a pleasant manner, convinces 
hfin of his incapacity for public affairs, by making 
biin sensible of his ignorance of the interests of his 
country, in their several branches, and entirely dis- 
taades him from any attempt of that nature. There 
is also added at the end, part of another dialogue 
the same Socrates had with one Charmidas, a worthy 
man, but too modest ; wherein he endeavours to 
persuade him to put hiuiself forward and undertake 
public business, as being very capable of it. The 
whole is taken from Xcnophon's Memorable Things 
of Socrates, lib. 3. • 

;^ A certain man, whose name was Glaucon, the son 
of Ariston, had so fixed it in his mind to govern the 
republic, thai he frequently presented himself before 
the people to discourse of affairs of state, though all 
the world laughed at him for it ; nor was it in the 
power of his relations or friends to dissuade him 
from that design. But Socrates had a kindness for 
him on account of Plato, his brother ; and he only 
it wfts who made hun change his resolution. He met 
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him, and nccosUd liim in so winning n manner, that 
lie firit obliged him to hearken lo hb diMOurse. He 
began willi him Ihui : " You have n mind, then, to 
govern (he ri'puljlic ?" " I have »o,'' answered 
Glaiicon. " Ton cannot," replied Socralei. " bsie 
a more nolile design : for ir you can nccoinpliih it, 
to ai to become aliEolule . yon will be able to lerve 
jroQr friendt i you will raise yourfaniily; you will 
extend the bounds of your country ; you will be 
knoH-n nor only in Alliens, but through all Greece ; 
and perhaps your renown will fly even lo the bar- 
barous nations, as (lid tbat of Tlieinisloclca. In 
shorl, wherever you come, you trill have llie respect 
and admirnlion of all Ihe world." These words 
aoDIhed Glancon, aud wan him lo give far lo Socra- 
tes, who went on in this manner : " But it is fertain, 
that if you desire lo be hoooured, you must be useful 
lo Ihe [late," " Certainly," said Glaticon. >' And 
in the name ofall the gods," replied Socrates, " lell 
nic what is Ihe Gnl service you intend to render the 

when Socrales continued : " If you design lo make 
the fortune of one of your friends, you will endea- 
vour (0 make him rich ; and Ihui, perhaps, you wil' 
make it your buiineii lo enrich Ihe republic ?" " I 
would," ansiiered Glauron. Socrates replied, 
•' Would not the way lo enrich Ihe republic be lo in. 
crease iu revenue ?" " 1l is very likely it would," 
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le yon have particularly aludi' 
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«d this matter, to the end that, if any thing should 
be lost tn one hand, you might know where to make 
it good Ml another ; and that if a fund should fail on 
a suddea, you might immediately be able to settle 
another in its place." " I protest/' answered Glau- 
€00, " I have never thought of this.'* << Tell me, at 
ieasty the expenses of the republic ; for no doubt you 
mean io retrench the superfluous.** '< I have never 
thought of this either," said Glaucon. << You were 
best, thei^ to put off to another time your design of 
enriching the republic, which you can never be able 
to do whife you are ignorant both of its expenses 
and revenae." " There is another way to enrich a 
state,'* said Glaucon^ << of which you take no notice ; 
that is, by the ruin of its enemies." " You are in 
the right,*' answered Socrates ; <' but to this end it 
is necessary to be stronger than they, otherwise we 
shall run the hazard of losing what we have : he, 
therefore, who talks of undertaking a war, ought to 
Jcnow the strength on both sides ; to the end tliat, if 
his party be the stronger, he may boldly advise for 
war ; and if it be the weaker, he may dissuade the 
people from engaging themselves in so dangerous an 
enterprise.'* « AH this is true." " Tell me then," 
'Continued Socrates, " how strong our forces are by 
sea and land, and how strong are our enemies ?" 
'< Indeed,** said Glaucon, << I cannot ted you on a 
sudden.** << If you have a list of them in writing, 
pray show it me ; I should be glad to hear it read." 
« I have it not yet.** " I see then," said Socrates, 
^< that we thoU not engage in war so soon ; for the 
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grojitness of the uiuieitakinj™^ will hinder you t'r 
maturely weig^hin? all the consequences of it in i 
beginnings of your govern nieut. But,'* continued 
« you have thought of the defence of the counti 
you know what garrisons are necessary, ind w! 
are not ; you know what number of troops is m 
cient in one, and not sufficient in another ;. you \ 
cause the necessary garrisons to be reinforced, i 
disband those that are u^telrss ?'' *^ I shc«ild b« 
opinion," said Giaucon, " to leave none of them 
foot, because they ruin a country on pretence of 
fending it." But Socrates objected, "If all the g 
Tj* . risons were taken away, there would be nothing 

^ i ' hinder the first comer from carrying off what 

'f pleased. But how come you to know that the g 

'i risons behave them>»elvcR well ? Have you been 

on the place ? Have you seen them ?" '* Not at i 
but 1 suspect it to be so.'' ** When, therefore, 

[ are certain of it," said Socrates, " and can sp 

upon better grounds than simple conjectures, we 
propose this advice to the senate." «' It may 
well to do so," said Giaucon. " It comes into 
' mind too," said Socrates, << that you have nc 

been at the mines of silver, to exainiue wliv t 
bring not in so much now as they did former 
** You saji true : I have never been there." ** 

ji ; deed, they say the place is very unhetiltliy, and I 

'*'■''' may excuse you." ** You rally me now," said ti 






con. Socrates added, " But I believe you havi 
least observed how much com our lands prodi 
j) ! bow long it will serve to supply our city, and 1 
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mach more we shall want for the whole year ; to the 
end yonmaj not be surprised with a scarcity of 
bread, but may give timely orders for the necessary 
provisions." «< There is a deal to do,'* said Glaucon, 
« if we must talce care of all these things." « There 
is to" replied Socrates ; *< and it is even impossible 
(o manage our own families well, unless we know all 
that is wanting, and take care to provide it. As 
you see, therefore, that our city is composed of 
above ten thousand families, and it being a difficult 
task to watch over them all at once, why did you 
BOt first try to relieve your uncle's affairs, which are 
running to decay ? and, after having given tliat 
proof of your industry, yon might have taken a 
greater trust upon you. But now, when you find 
yourself incapable of aiding a private man, how can 
you think of behaving yourself so as to be useful to 
a whole people .'' Ought a man who has not strength 
to carry a hundred pound weight to undertake to 
carry a heavier burtheu V* " I would have done 
good service to my uncle," said Glaucon, 'Mf he 
would faave taken my advice.** '' How," replied So- 
crates, " have you not been able hitherto to govern 
the mind of your uncle ; and do you now believe 
yourself able to govern the minds of all the Atheni- 
ans, and his among the rest ? Take heed, my dear 
Olaucon, take heed, lest too great a desire of power 
should render you despised ', consider how danger- 
ous it is to speak and entertain ourselves concerning 
things we do not understand : what a figure do those 
Ibrward and rash people make in the world wbo do 
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80 ! and judge yourself whether they acquire more 
esteem than blame, whether they are more admired 
than contemned. Think, on the contrary, with how 
much honour a man is regarded who understands 
perfectly what he says and what he does, and then 
you will confess that renown and applause have al- 
ways been the recompense of true merit ; and, if 
you enter upon the government of the republic with 
a mind more sagacious than usual, F shall not won- 
der if you succeed in all your designs.'^ 

Thus Socrates put a stop to the disorderly ambi* 
tion of this man : but, on an occasion quite contra- 
ry, he in the following manner exhorted Charraidas 
to take an employment. He was a man of sense, 
and more deserving than most others in the same 
post ; but, as he was of a modest disposition, he con- 
stantly declined, and made great difficulties of engag- 
ing himself in public business. Sociates therefore 
addressed himself to him in this manner : ** If you 
knew any man that could gain the prizes in the pub- 
lic games, and by that means render himself illustri- 
ous, and acquire glory to his country, what would 
you say of him if he refused to offer himself to the 
combat ?*' " F would say," answered Charm idas, 
" that he was a mean spirited, effeminate fellow." 
'* And if a man were capable of governing a republic} 
of increasing its power by his advice, and of raising 
himself by this means to a high degree of honour, 
would you not brand him likewise with a meanness 
of soul, if he would not present himself to be em- 
ployed ?" " Perhaps I might," said Charmidas : 
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'* but why do you ask me this question ?" Socrates 
replied) " Because you are capable of managing the 
affairsi of the republic ; and, nevertheless, you avoid 
doing so, though, in quality of a citizen, you are ob- 
liged to take care of the commonwealth. Be no 
longer, then) thus negligent in this matter ; consider 
your abilities and your duty with more attention ; 
and let not slip the occasions of serving the repub- 
lic, and of rendering it, if possible, more flourishing 
than it is. This will be a blessing whose influence 
will descend not only on the other citizens, but on 
your beat friends and yourself." 

SELF DENIAL NOT THE ESSENCE OF VIRTUE. 

From the Pennsylvania Gazette j JVb. 324, Feb. 18, 

1735. 

It is commonly asserted, that without self-denial 
there is no virtue, and that the greater the self-deni- 
al the greater the virtue. 

If it were said that he who cannot deny himself 
any thing he inclines to, though he knows it will be 
to his hurt, has not the virtue of resolution or for- 
titude, it would be intelligible enough } but, as it 
stands, it seems obscure and erroneous. 

Let us consider some of the virtues singly. 

If a man has no inclination to wrong people in. 
his dealings, if he feels no temptation to it, and 
therefore never does it, can it be said that he is not 
n just man ? has he not the virtue of justice ? 
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If to a certain man idle diversions have Dothioi; 
in them that is tempting, and therefore he never re- 
laxes his application to business for their sake, is he 
not an industrious man f or has he not the virtue ol 
industry ? 

I might in like manner instance in all the rest ol 
the virtues : but to make the thing short, as il is cer- 
tain that the more we strive against the temptation 
to any vice, and practise the contrary virtue, the 
weaker will that temptation be, and the stronger will 
be that habit, till at length the temptation has nc 
force, or entirely vanishes ; does it follow from 
thence, that, in our endeavours to overcome vice, 
we grow continually less and less virtuous, till at 
length we have no virtue at all ? 

I- If self*denial be the essence of virtue, then il fol- 

lows that the man who is naturally temperate, just 
&c. is not virtuous ; but that, in order to be virtuous 
he must, in spite of his uaturAl inclination, wron| 
his neighbours, and eat and, drink, &c. to excess. 

But perhaps it may be said, that by the word vir 
tue, in the above assertion, is meant merit, and so i 

,|. should stand thus : without self-denial there is n« 

merit, and the greater the self-denial the greater thi 
merit. 

The self-denial here meant must be when our in 
clinatious are Mward vice, or else it would still bi 
nonsense. 

By merit is understood desert ; and when we sar 
a man meritSi we mean that he deserves praise o 
•"^-ward. 
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We do not pretend to merit any thing of God, for 
he is above our services ; and the bene6t8 he con- 
fers on us are the effects of his goodness and boun- 

All our merit then is with regard to one another, 
and from one to another. 

Taking then the assertion as it last stands. 

If a man does me a service from a natural benevo' 
lent inclination, does he deserre less of me than an- 
other, who does me the like kindness against his in- 
inclination ? 

If I have two journeymen, one naturally indus- 
trious, the other idle, but both perform a day's work 
equally good, ought I to give the latter the most 
wages ? 

Indeed, lazy workmen are commonly observed t« 
be more extravagant in their demands than the in- 
dnstrious; for, if they have not more for their work, 
they cannot live as well : but though it be true to a 
proverb that lazy folks take the most pairis, doe^ it 
follow that they deserve the most money ? 

If you were to employ servants in affairs of trust, 
would you not bid more for one you knew was na- 
turally honest, than for one naturally roguish, but 
who has lately acted honestly ? for currents, whose 
natural channel is dammed up, till the new course 
is by time worn sufficiently deep and become natural.* 
are apt to break their banks. If one servant is more 
valuable than another, has he not more merit than 
the other ? and yet this is not on account of superior 
self-denial. 

Vol, I. F 
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Is a patriot not praise-worthy if public spirit is na- 
tural to him ? 

Is a pacing horseless yaloable for being a natural 
pacer ? 

Nor, in my opinion, has any man less merit for 
having in general natural virtuous inclinations. 

The truth is, that temperance, justice, charity, &c. 
are virtues, whether practised with or against our 
ioclinatioBS, and the man who practises them merits 
o«r love and esteem ; and self-denial is neither good 
nor bad but as it is applied. He that denies a vi- 
cious inclination is virtuous in proportion to his reso- 
lution ; but the most perfect virtue is above all tempt* 
ation, such as the virtue of the saints in heaven ; 
and he who does a foolish, indecent, or wicked thing, 
merely because it is contrary to his inclination, (like 
some mad enthusiasts I have read of, who ran about 
naked, under the notion of taking up the cross,) is 
not practising the reasonable science of virtue, but 
is a lunatic. 

ON THE USEFULNESS OF MATHEMATICS. 

From the Pennsylvania Gasetttf Ab. 360, Oct. 90t 

1735. 

Mathematics originally signifies any kind of dis- 
cipline or learning, but now it is taken for that sci- 
ence which teaches or contemplates whatever is ca- 
pable of being numbered or measured. That part 
of the mathematics which relates to numbers only, is 
CHlied arithmetic ; and that which U cotvcwned about 
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measure in general, whether length, breadth, motioo, 
force, &c. is called geometry. 

As to the usefulness of arithmetic, it is well known 
that no business, commerce, trade, or employment 
whatsoever, even from the merchant to the shop- 
keeper, &c. can be managed and carried on without 
the assistance of numbers ; for by these, the trader 
computes the vahie of all sorts of goods that he deal- 
eth in, does his busings with ease and certainty, and 
Informs himself how matters stand at any time with 
respect to men, money, or merchandise, to profit and 
lost, whether he goes forward or backward, grows 
richer or poorer. Neither it this science only useful 
to the merchant, butiiis reckoned thej^rtmtitn mobile 
or first mover of all mundane affairs in general ; and 
is useful for all sorts and degrees of men, from the 
highest to the lowest .i 

As to the usefulness of iptometry, it is as csertain 
that no curious art, or mechanic work, can either be 
invented, improved, or perfi^rmed, without its assist- 
ing principles. 

It is owing to this that astronomers are put into a 
way of making their observations, coming at the 
knowledge of the extent of the heavens, the duration 
of time, the motions, magnitudes, and distances of 
the heavenly bodies, their situations, positions, ris« 
ingt, sittings, aspects, and eclipses ; also the mea- 
sure of seasons, of years, and of ages. 

It is by the assistance of this science, that geo* 
graphers present to our view at once the mA^ll«itdj(& 
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and form of the whole earth, the vast extent of the 
seas, the divisions of empires, kingdoms, and pro« 
▼inces. 

It is by ttie help of geometry, the ingenious mari- 
ner is instructed hovr to guide a ship through the vast 
ocean, from one part of the earth to another, the 
■earest and safest way, and in the shortest time. 

By help of this science, the architects take their 
just measures tor the structure of buildings, as pri- 
vate houses, churches, palaces, ships, fortifications^ 
kc. 

By Its help, engineers conduct all their work, take 
the situation and plan of towns, forts, and castles, 
measure their distances from one to another, and 
carry their measure into places that are only acces- 
sible to the eve. 

From hence also is deduced that admirable art of 
drawing sun-dials on any plane, howsoever situate, 
and for any part of the world ; to point out the ex- 
act time of the day, sun's declination, altitude, am- 
plitude, azimuth, and other astronomical matters. 

By geometry the surveyor is directed how to draw 
a map of any country, to divide his lands, and to lay 
down and plot any piece of ground, and thereby dis* 
cover the area in acres, rods, and perches. The gan- 
ger is instructed how to find the capacities or solid 
contents of all kinds of vessels, in barrels, galloos* 
bushels, ^"C. ; and the measurer is furnished with 
rules for finding the areas and contents of superficies 
and solidS; and casting up all manner of workman- 
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ship. All these, and many more useful arts, too ma- 
ny to be enumerated here, wholly depend upon the 
aforesaid sciences, viz. arithmetic and geometry. 

This science is descended from the infancy of the 
"world ; the iuTentors of which were the first propagat- 
ors of human kind, as Adam, Noah, Abraham, Mo- 
ses, and divers others. 

There has not been any science so much esteemed 
and honoured as this of the mathematics, nor with 
so much industry and vigilance become the care of 
great men, and laboured in by the potentates of tho 
world, viz. emperors, kings, princes, &c. 

Mathematical dtmonstrations are a logic of as much 
or more use than that commonly learned at schools 
serving to a just formation of the mind, enlarging 
its capacities, and strengthening it so as to render 
the same capable of exact reasoning, and discerning 
truth from falsehood in all occurrences, even subjects 
not mathematical. For which reason, it is sajd, the 
Egyptians, Persians, Lacedemonians, seldom elected 
any new kings, but such as had some knowledge in 
the mathematics ; imagining those who had noty 
men of imperfect judgments, and unfit to rule or 
govern. 

Though Plato's censure, that those who did not 
understand the 117th proposition of the 13th book 
of Euclid's Elements, Ihight not to be ranked 
amongst rational creatures, was unreasonable and 
unjust ; yet to give a man the character of universal 
knowledge who is destitute of a comv«lt\i\.)bXk»s«V^^ 
ia the wathemsLticgf is no less so. 
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the sciences ; the less acute, by studviog^ this> though 
useless to them in every other respecti will gain this 
advantage ; that their minds will be improved id 
reasoning aright; for no study employs it more, or 
makes it susceptible of attention so much ; and those 
vrhom we find have a mind worth cultivating, ought 
to apply -themselves to this study/' 

ON TRUE HAPPINESS. 

From the Pennsylvania Gazette, JVo. 363, JVbv. 20, 

1735. 

The desire of happiness in general is so natural to 
us, that all 'the world are in pursuit of it: all have 
this one end in view, though they take such different 
methods to attain it, and are so much divided in their 
notions of it. 

JEvil as evil can never be chosen ; and though evil 
is often the ellect of our own choice, yet we never 
desire it, but under the appearance of an imaginary 
good. 

Many things we indulge ourselves in may "be con- 
sidered by us evils, and yet be desirable ', but then 
they are only considered as evils in their effects and 
•consequeoces, not as evils at present, and attended 
with immediate misery. 

' BcasoB represents things to us not only as they 
are at present, but as they are in their whole nature 
and tendency ; passion only regards them in their 
former light : when this governs us, we «xe tt^^- 
Jess of the fatnrt, and are onVy affecX^ 'ssWdl tafe 
^present. 



It is impossible crer lo enjoy oiinelvei righlly, if 
out conduct be not such as to prcicrve (he liarmonr] 
■nd ard«r of our racultiei, uad the or\gia»\ frame 
aui) coanilulion of nur minds : all true happiness, u 
bI] thnt \i irulf beautiful, can only result froin order. 

Wbiht there is a conflict between the tvo princi' 
pies of passioD and reasan, we ninsl be miserabt* in 
proporlinii to the struggle ; and wlien the victory is 

[jic U! with its remonstmncei, the happiness we hnve 
tti'-ii ii not the happiness of our rnlianal nature, but 
Ib^' liappiness only of Ihe inferior and sensual part 
of us, and consequenlly a very low and imperfect 
bappioesi. Id what the other would have afforded us. 
If wc reflecl on any one passion and disposition 
of Ihe mind, abstract from virtue, we ^hall soon see 
the disconneriou between that and true lulid bappi- 

vy, to tie uneasy and itisquleled. Pride meets with 
provocationi and diiturUanccs upon nlmnst every oc- 
casion, C'lvelonsnesB is ever attended with solici- 
tude and aniieiy, Ambition has its disappointments 
to sour us, but never the good fortune to satisfy us ; 
its appeiile grows the keener by indulf^euce, and all 
«e can grnlify it willi al present serves but ilie more 
to iiiflamc its insatiable desires. 

The iioasiODs, by being too much conversant wiih 
earthly objects, can never fix in us n proper compo* 
sure and acquiescence of mind. Nothing but an in- 
ditTereace lo Ihe things of this world, an entire sub- 
Diiislrm 10 Ihe will of Providence here, and a welt 
frouuded aipectation of bappiaesg herealler, caq J 
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give US a true satisfactory enjoyment of ourselves* 
Virtue is the best guwcd against the many unavoida- 
ble evils incident to us ; nothing better alleviates the 
weight of the afflictionsi or gives a truer relish of the 
blessings^ of human life. 

What is without us has not the least connexion 
with happiness, only so far as the preservation of 
our lives and health depends upon it. Health of bo- 
dy, though so far necessary that we cannot be per- 
fectly happy without it, is not sufficient to make ut 
happy of itself. Happiness springs immediately 
from the mind ; health is but to be considered as a 
candidate or circumstancei without which this hap- 
piness cannot be tasted pure and unabated. 

Virtue is the best preservative of health, as it pre- 
scribes temperance, and such a regulation of our 
passions as is most conducive to the well being of 
the animal economy ; so that it is, at the same time, 
the only true happiness of the mind, and the best 
means of preserving the health of (he body. 

If our desires are to the things of this world, they 
are never to be satisfied ; if our great view is upon 
those of the next, the expectation of them is an in. 
finitely higher satisfaction than the enjoyment of 
those of the present. 

There is no happiness then but in a virtuous and 
self-approving conduct : unless our actions will bear 
the test of our sober judgment, and reflections upon 
them, Uiey are not the actions, and consequently not 
the happiness, of a rational being. 



ON SISCOVERIES. 
-^ PenruyleOKia CiKClle, JVo. 409, Od. 
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mediiea; they gave emetics withoQt ipecacuanha^ 
drew blisters without cantharidesi and cured agues 
without the bark. 

As for geographical discoveriesi they had neither 
seen the North Cape, nor the Cape of Good Hope« 
south. All the discovered inhabited world which 
they knew and conversed with, was circumscribed 
within very narrow limits, viz. France, Britain, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and Greece ; the Lesser Aiiay 
the west part of Persia, Arabia, the north parts of 
Africa, and the islands of the Mediterranean Sea ; 
and this was the whole world to them. Not that 
even these countries were fully known either ; aail 
several parts of them were not inquired into at all. 
Germany was known little farther than the banks of 
the £lbe, Poland as little beyond the Vistula, or 
Hungary as little beyond the Danube ; Muscovy or 
Bussia perfectly unknown, as much as Qiina beyond 
it ; and faidia only by a little commerce upon the 
coast, about Surat and Malabar ; Africa had been 
more unknown, but by the ruin of the Carthagi- 
fiians ; all the western coast of it was sunk out of 
knowledge again, and forgotten ; the northern coast 
of Africa in the Mediterranean remained nnknown, 
and that was all ; for the Saracens, overrunning 
the nations which were planted there, ruined com- 
merce as well as religion. The Bakic Sea was noi 
discovered, nor even the navigation of it known ; 
for the Teutonic knights came not thither till Hm 
18th century. 

America was net heard of, nor so much as a sn^ 
jB^estion in the minds of men that any i^ai\ «1 ^Ows 
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World lay that way. The coasts of Greenla)H]> or 
Spitobergen, and the whale fishing, not known : the 
best navigators in the world, at that time, would have 
fled from a whale with much more fright and horror 
than from the devil, in the most terrible shapes they 
had heen told he appeared in. 

The coasts of Angola, Congo, the Gold and the 
Grain coasts, on the west of Africa, whence) sine* 
that time, such immense wealth has been drawn, not 
discovered, nor the least inquiry made after them. 
All the East India and China trade, not undiscover- 
ed, but out of the reach of expectation. Coffee and 
tea (those modem blessings of mankind) had never 
been heard of: all the unbounded ocean, we now 
call the South Sea, was hid and unknown ', all the 
Atlantic ocean, beyond the mouth of the Straits, waf 
frightful and terrible in the distant prospects, nor 
dursf any one peep into it, otherwise than as they 
might creep along the coast of Africa towards Sallee^ 
or Santa Cruz. The North Sea was hid in a veH of 
impenetrable darkness ; the White Sea, or Archan- 
gel, was a very modem discovery, not found out till 
sir Hugh Willoughby doubled the North Cape, and 
paid dear for his adventure ; being frozen to death, 
with all his crew, on the coast of Lapland ; while his 
companion's ship, with the famous Mr. Chancellor^ 
went on to the gulf of Russia, called the White Sea, 
where no Christian strangers had ever been before 
him. 

In these narrow circumstances stood the worid*s 
knowledge at the beginniBg of the 13th century, 
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tv'hen men of g^entus began to look abroad and about 
them. Now as it was wonderful to see a world so 
full of people, and people so capable of improving, 
yet so stupid and so blind, so ignorant and so per- 
fectly unimproved ; it was wonderful to see with 
what a general alacrity they took the alarm ; almost 
all together preparing themselves, as it were on a 
sudden, by a general inspiration, to spread knowledge 
through the earth, and to search into every thing that 
it was possible to uncover. 

How surprising is it to look back so little a way 
behind us, and see that even in less than two hundred 
years, all this (now so self-wise) part of the world 
did not so much as know whether there was any such 
a place as a Russia, a China, a Guinea, a Greenland, 
or a North Cape ! that as to America, it was never 
supposed there was any such place ; neither had the 
world, though they stood upon the shoulders of four 
thousand years' experience, the least thought so 
much as that there was any land that way ! 

As they were ignorant of places, so of things also. 
So vast are the improvements of science, that all 
our knowledge of mathematics, of nature, of the 
brightest part of the human wisdom, had their ad- 
miseion among us within these last two centuries. 

What was the world then l>efore ? and to what were 

the heads and hands of mankind applied ? The rich 

had no coonnerce, the poor no employment ', war 

and the sword was the great field of honour, the 

stage of preferment ; and you have scarce a man 

eminent in the world for any thing before that time 

hut for a furious outrageous falling upon his fellow- 
Vol, I. Q 
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creatures, like Nimrod, and his successors of modern 
memory. 

The world is now daily increasing in experimental 
knowledge ; and let no man flatter the age, with 
pretending that we are arrived at a. perfection of 
discoveries. 

What*s now dicovercd onljr serves to show 
That nothing's known to what is yet to know. 

• THE WASTE OF LIFE. 

From the Pennsylvania GazettCf JVb. 404, JVbt;. 19, 

1736. 

AifERGUS was a gentleman of good estate ; he was 
bred to no business, and could not contrive how to 
waste his hours agreeably : he had no relish fur any 
of the proper works of life, nor any taste at all for 
the improvements of the mind ; he spent generally 
ten hours of the four-and-twenty in his bed; he 
dozed away two or three more on his couch, and as 
many were dissolved in good liquor every eveningi 
if he met with company of his own humour. Five 
or six of the rest he sauntered away with much in* 
dolence : the chief business of them was to contrive 
his meals, and to feed his fancy beforehand with the 
promise of a dinner or a supper. Not that he was 
so absolute a glutton, or so entirely devoted to ap* 
petite ; but chiefly because he knew not how to em- 
ploy his thoughts better, he let them rove about the 
sustenance of his body. Thus he had made a shift 
so to wear off ten years aiiice the paternal estate (elT 
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into his hands ; and yet, accordiiii^ to the abuse of 
words in our day^ he was called a man of virtuey 
because he was scarce ever known to be quite drunk, 
nor was his nature much inclined to lewdness. 

One evening, as. he was musing alone, his thoughts 
happened to take a most unusual turn ; for they cast 
a glance backward, and began to reflect upon his 
manner of life. He bethought himself what a num- 
ber of living beings had been made a sacrifice to 
support his carcass, and how much com and wine 
had been mingled with those ofiering&. He hadKnot 
quite lost all the urithmetic he had learned when he 
was a boy, and he set himself to compute what he 
had devoured since he came to the age of man. 

'' Fifty sheep have been sacrificed m a year, with 
half a hecatomb of black cattle, tliat I might have the 
choicest part offered weekly upon my table. Thus 
a thousand beasts out of the flock and the herd have 
been slain in ten years' time to feed me, besides 
what the forest has supplied me with. Many hun- 
dreds of fishes have, in all their varieties, been robbed 
of life for my repast, and of the smaller fry as many 

thousands. 

« A measure of corn would hardly afibrd me fine 

flour enough for a month's provision, and this arises 
to above six score bushels ; and many hogsheads of 
ale and wine, and other liquors, have passed through 
this body of mine, this wretched strainer of meat and 
drink. 

« And what have I done all this time for God or 
man ? What » vast profusioii of |good thwgs upon 
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mo useless life and a worthless liver ! There is not 
the roeaoest creatare among all thexe which 1 have 
devoured, butfhath answered the end of its creation 
better than I. It was made to support humvm na- 
ture> and it hath done so. Every crab and Dyster I 
have eat, and every grain of corn t have devoured^ 
hath filled up its place in the rank of beings with 
more propriety and honour than I have done. O 
shameful waste of life and time !" 

In short, he carried on his moral reflections with 
10 just and severe a force of reason, as constrained 
him to change his whole course of life, to break off 
his follies at once, and to apply himself to gain some 
useful knowledge, when he was more than thirty 
years of age: he lived many following years with 
the character of a very worthy man, and an excel- 
lent Christian : he performed the kind offices of a 
good nf>ijs:hbour at home, and made a shining figure 
as a patriot in the senate-house: he died with a 
peaceful conscience, and the tears of his country 
were dropped upon his tomb. 

The world, that knew the whole series of his life* 
stood amazed at tiie mighty change. They beheld 
him as a wonder of reformation, while he himself 
confessed and adored the Divine power and mercy, 
which had transformed him from a brute to a man. 

But this was a single instance, and wc may al- 
most venture to write mtracle upon it. Are there 
numbers of both sexes among our young gentry, io 
this degenerate age, whose liv^s thus, run to utter 
waste, without the least tendency to usefulness ? 
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When I meet with persons of such a worthless cha. 
itacter as this, it brings to my mind some scraps of 
Horace : 

*<^os numenis ramus, et fruges consumere natL 

Alcinoiqae javentos, 

^Cui pulchnim fait in medios dwinire dies," kc*. 

Paraphrase. 

There are a number of us creep 

Into tlUs world to eat and sleep ; 

And know no reason why they're bora, ■ 

But merely to consume the com, ^'' 

Devour the cattle, fowl, and fish. 

And leave behind an empty dish*, 

Though crows and ravens do the same, 

Unlucky birds of hateful name; 

Ravens at crows might fill their places, 

And swallow com, and eat carcases. 

Then if their tombstone, when they die, * 

BenH taught to flatter and to lie^ 

There's nothing better will be said, 

Than that they Ve eat up all thdr bmd, j 

Prank all their drink, and gime to bed. 

There are other fragments of that heathen poef, 
which occur oo such occasions ; one in the first of 
his Satires, the other in the last of his Epistles, which 
seem to represent life only as a season of luxury. 

*'••.. exacto contentus tempore vite, 
Cedat oM eonviva satur 
Loaistl satis, ediiti satis atqoe Ubisti > 
Tempos abireiibL>> 

G 2 
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Which may be thus put into English : 

Lifers bat a feast; and when we die, 
Horace would say, if he were by— 
"• Friend, thou hast eat and drunk enough ) 
Tis time now to be marching off: 
Then, like a well-fed guest, depart 
With cheerful looks, and ease at heart ; 
Bid all your friends good night, and say 
YouVe done the business of the day." 

THE WAY TO WEALTH. 

Ai clearly shown in the Preface of an old PenruyU 
vania Almanac^ enlUUdi Poor Richard Impron* 
ed* 

CouRTEOVS Reader, 
I BATE heard y that nothing gives an author so great 
pleasure as to 6nd his works respectftilly quoted by 
others. Judge, then, how much 1 must have been 
gratified by an incident I am going to relate to yoa. 
I stopped my horse lately, where a great number of 
people were collected, at an auction of merch&nti' 
FX»ds. The hour of the sale not being come, they 
were conversing on the badness of the times ; and 

*' Dr. Franklin for many years published the Pennsytvania 
Almanac, called Pt>or iZtcftoni, {Savoidcrt) and fumislied it 
with various sentences and proverbs, which had principal rd^ 
tion to the topics of " industiy, attention to one's ownbusinev, 
•od frugality.** The whole or chief of these sentences and pro- 
verb$ be at last collected and digMted in the above general pre- 
Aee, which hi* comtrymm read wUb mvai viVi^ «a^ IfnA^ 
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one of the company called to a plain clean old man, 
with white locks, ** Pray, father Abraham, what 
think you of the times ? Will not these heavy taxes 
quite ruin the country ? How shall we ever be able 
to pay them ? What would you advise us to ?'* —Fa- 
ther Abraham stood up, and replied, " If you would 
have my advice, I will give it you in short ; * for a 
word to ihe wise is enough,' as Poor Richard says.'* 
They joined in desiring him to speak his mind, and> 
gathering round him, he proceeded as follows : 

" Friends,'* says he, " the taxes are, indeed, very • 
heavy, and if those laid on by the government were 
the only ones we had to pay, we might more easily 
discharge them^ but we have many others, and 
much more grievous to some of us. We are taxed 
twice as much by our idleness, three times as much 
by our pride, and four times as much by our folly ; 
and from these taxes the commissioners cannot ease 
or deliver us, by allowing an abatement. Howeveti 
let us hearken to good advice, and something may be 
done for us: * God helps them that help themselves/ 
as Poor Richard says. 

'< I. It would be thought a hard government that 
should tax its people one tenth part of their time, to 
be employed in its service : but idleness taxes many 
of us much more ; sloth, by bringing on diseases, ab* 
solutely shortens life. < Sloth, like rust, consumes 
faster than labour wearS) while the used key is al- 
ways bright,* as poor Richard says. ' But dost thou 
love life, then do not squander timc^ for tlv«X\%^^ 
stuff }ife is Diadt of/ as pwc ^\cW\^ w^^» ^'s^ 
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enough alwajx praves little euough :' l«t lu thi 
and be doing, nod doing to the pur|ioie ; to bi 
geace ihall we do more with lea perpleiily. ' 
makei nl! tliingi difficult, but industry ail eaiy 
be thut riKIh late inUBI trot all da;, and iball tcnrce 
«Tertake hit buiiiieu bI nighi ; while laBineai li^nb 
■0 llowly, (hal poverty loon OTertakea him. Drive 
thy biuineu, let not lhat drive thee; nnd curly to 
bed, and early lo rise, niake! a inau Ueallhy, veai- 
thy, and wiie,' aa poor Richard sayi. 
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or, if I have, tliey arc imanly latcil. ■ Me tllac hatli 
atrnde lialh sii estate; anil lie that haih a callitij; 
bHih ail office of profit and honour,' as poor Itichard 
wv»; bm Ihen ihe trade must be worked at, anil llis 
catling wl4l rolloned, or neither Ihe esTnte nor the 
oRice ivill enable ui lo pny our taicc. If we are in- 
duHirlooi, wc ahall neipratarve; Ibr ' at the wurking 
uao'ihouMbuDgct looltt In, but dares nMenlcri' 
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Nor will the bailiff or the constable enter ; for ' in- 
dustry pays debts, while despair iocreaseth them.* 
What though you have found no treasure, nor has 
any rich relation left you a legacy, * diligence is the 
mother of good luck, and God gives ail things to in- 
dui^try. Theu plough deep while sluggards sleep, and 
you shall have com to sell and to keep.* Work while 
it is called to-day, for you know not how much you 
may be hindered to-morrow. * One to-day is worth 
two to-monows,' as poor Richard says ; and farther, 
* never leave that till to-morrow which von can do 
to-day.' If you were a servant, would you not be 
ashamed that a good master should catch you idle ? 
Are you then your own master? Be ashamed to 
catch yourself idle, when there is so much to be done 
for yourself, your family, your country, and your 
kins. Handle vour tools without mittens; rnnr^m- 
ber, that * the cat in gloves catches no mice,* as poor 
Ilichard says. It is true, there is much to be done, 
and perhaps you are weak-handed; but stick to it 
steadily, and you will see great cffertu; for* con- 
stant dropping wt^ars away stones ; and by diligence 
and patience the mouse ate in two the cable ; and 
little strokes fell great oaks.* 

" Methinks 1 hear some of you say, < must a man 
afford himself no leisure ?' I will tell thee, my friend, 
what poor Richard says : * employ thy time well, if 
thou meanest to gain leisure ; and since thou art not 
sure of a minute, throw not away an hour.' Lei- 
sure is time for doing something useful ; this leisure 
the diligent man will obtain, but the lazy man never; 



for ■ a life of leiiure onil a life of IxElnesi are tvo 
tilings. Man;, wilhoul Inbour. irouM IWe bf their 
niliDnl;, liut they break for irant of smell ;' wherrai 
iiittiiitry given comfort, atiil plenl;, anil respect. 
' Fly iilcaaore*. anil Ihey will rolloir 7011 The Jitl- 
gennpinner hai a Inrfre shifl; ami now I Iibir a 
Sheep and a row, every body bids me jfooii- morrow." 
" II. But »ilh our industry we mi»l likewise be 
ilBfldy, seltled, and careful, and overiee our own 
■ffain wilb onr own eyes, and not truil loo much la 
Qlhen j for, ai poor Ricliard lays, 



Anil agnin, ' three 
■ml D^ain, ' keep 1I1.1 




jtnd afnln. < llie eye of a moMer will ilo m 
than both hii handi ;' and ajtaiiii < want of 
■Joei i» more damage thnn want of knowledge ; 
•gain, ' not to ovortre warkmm i> to leave them 
your piirie 0|>en.' Xingiing loo nwdi to otbcn' 
cure i( ihe ruin of ainoy ; fur, < in tlie ufiuira of lU> 
world, men are tfiveil, not by foilli, bul by ll 
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you would have a faithful gervaot, and one Uiat you 
like, serve yourself. A liitle neglect may breed great 
mischief; for want of a nail the shoe was lost} and 
for want of a shoe the horse was lost, and for want 
of a horse the rider was lost/ being overtaken and 
slain by the eneray ; all for want of a little care 
about a horse-shoe nail. 

<< IK. So much for industry, my friends, and at- 
tention to one's own business ; but to these we must 
add frugality, if we would make our industry more 
certainly successful. A man may, if he knows not 
how to save as be gets, < keep his nose all his life to 
the grind-stone, and die not worth a groat at last. A 
iat kitchen makes a lean will ',* and 

* Many estates are spent in the getting, 
jSince womm fur tea forsook sfunning and knitting. 
And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting.' 

* If you would be wealthy, think of saving as well 
«f of getting. The Indks have not made Spain rich, 
because her outgoes are greater than her incomes.' 

** Away, then, with your expensive follies, and you 
will not then have so much cause to complain of hard 
times, heavy taxes, and chargeable families ; for 

' Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Hake the wealth small, and the want great.' 

And farther, ' what maintains one vice would bring 
up two chikirMi.' Tou may think, perhaps, that a 
Iktie tea, or a little punch now and then, diet a little 
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more costly, clothes a little finer, and a little enter* 
taiiiinent now and then, can be no great matter ; but 
remember, ' many a little makes a niickle.' Beware 
of little expenses ; * a small leak will sink a great 
ship,' as poor Richard says ; and again, ' who dain- 
ties love shall beggars prove ;* and moreover, < fools 
make feasts, and wise men eat them/ 

*< Here you are all got together to this sale of 
fineries and nick-nacks. Tou call them goodtf but 
if you do not take care, they will prove evib to some 
of you. Tou expect they will be sold cheap, and 
perhaps they may, for less than they cost ; but, if 
you have no occasion for them, they must be dear to 
you. Remember what poor Richard says, 'buy 
what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou shalt 
sell thj' necessaries.' And again, < at a great penny- 
worth pause awhile.' He means, that perhaps the 
cheapness is appaient only, and n^jt real ; or the 
barji^ain, by straitening thee in thy business, may do 
thoe more harm than good : for in another place he 
says, ' many have been ruined by buying good 
pennyworths.' Again, * it is foolish to lay out money 
in a purchase of repentance;' and yet this folly is 
practised every day at auctions, for want of mind- 
ing the almanac. Many a one, for the sake of fine- 
ry on the back, have gone with a hungry belly, and 
half starved their families : < silks and satins, scarlet 
and velvets, put out the kitclien fire,* as poor Ri* 
chard says. These are wot the ncccssaiies of lifc,they 
can scarcely be caHcd the citnvcniences ; and yet, 
ouly because they look pretty, how many want to 
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have them ! By these and other extravagancies, the 
genteel are reduced to poverty^ and forced to borrow 
of those whom they formerly despised, but who^ 
through industry and frugality, have maintained 
their standing ; in which case it appears plainly, 
that < a ploughman on his legs is higher than a gen- 
tleman on his knees,* as poor Richard says. Per • 
haps they have had a small estate left them, which 
they knew not the getting of; they think * it is day, 
and will never be night ;' that a little to be spent oat 
of so much is not worth minding : but * always tak- 
ing out of the meal-tub, and never putting in, soon 
comes to the bottom,' as poor Richard says ; and 
then, 'when the well is dry, they know the worth of wa- 
ter.' But this they might have known before, if they 
had taken his advice : * if you would kn^rw the value 
of money, go and try to borrow some ; for he that 
goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing,' as poor Richard 
says ; and indeed so does he that lends to such peo- 
^-^le, when he goes to get it in again. Poor Dick 
farther advises, and says, 

I 'Fond pride of^dress is sure a very curse: 
Ere foncy you consult, consult your pursc.^ 

And again, < pride is as loud a beggar as want, and 
a great deal more saucy.* When you have bought 
one fine thing, you must buy ten more, that your 
appearance may be all of a piece ; but poor Dick 
says, * it is easier to suppress the first desire than to 
f atisfy all that follow it :' and it is as truly folly for 
Vot. I. H 
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the poor to ape the rich, as for the frog to swell} in 
order to equal the ox. 

' Vesseb large may ventare more, 
But little boats should keep ntsar shoie.^ 

It is, however, a folly soon punished ; for, as poof 
Richard says, ' pride that dines on vanity, sops oa 
oontempt ; pride breakfasted with plenty, dined with 
poverty* aod supped with infamy.' And, after all, 
of what use is this pride of appearance, for which so 
much Is risked, so much is suffered ? It cannot pro- 
mote health, nor ease pain ; it makes no increase of 
iperit in the person , it creates envy, it hastens mis- 
fortune. 

<* But what madness mus^t it be to nm in debt for 
these superfluities ! We are offered,'by the terms of 
this sale, six months' credit, and that, perhaps, has 
induced some of us to attend it, because we cannot 
spare the ready money, and hope now to be fine with- 
out it. But a!i ! think what you do when you run ia 
debt; you give to another power over your liberty. 
If you caimot pay at the time, you will be ashamed 
to see your creditor ; you will be in fear when yoa 
speak to him ; yon will make ooor, pitiful, sneaking; 
excuses, and, by degrees, come to lose your veracity^ 
and sink into base, downright lying; for < the secopd 
▼ice;is lying, the Jirtt is running in debt,* as poor 
Richard says; and again to the same purpose, lying 
rides upon debt's back ;' whereas a free-born En- 
glishman ought not to be ashamed nor afnki to i 
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speak to any man living. But poverty often deprives 
a man of all spirit and virtue. * It is hard for an 
empty bag to stand upright.' * What would you think 
of that Prince, or of that government, who should is- 
sue an edict, forbidding you to dress like a gentleman 
or gentlewoman, on pain of imprisonment or servi- 
tode ? Would you not say, that you were free, have 
a right to dress as you please, and that such an edict 
would be a breach of your privileges, and such a govern- 
ment tyrannical ? And yet you are about to put your- 
ifelf under that tyranny, when you run in debt for such 
dress ! your creditor has authority, at his pleasure, to 
deprive you of your liberty, by confining you in gaol 
lor life, or by selling you for a servant, if you should 
not be able to pay him. When you have got your bar- 
gain, you may, perhapK, think little^of payment ; but^ 
as poor Richard says, * creditors have better memories 
than debtors ; creditors are a superstitious sect, great 
observers of set days and times.' The day comes 
round before you are aware, and the demand is made 
before you are prepared to satisfy it ; or, if you bear 
your debt in mind, the term, which at first seemed 
so long, will, as it lessens, appear extremely short : 
Time will seem to have added wings to his heels as 
well as his shoulders. < Those have a short Lent 
who owe money to b« paid at £aster.' At present, 
perhaps, you may think yourselves in tliriving cir- 
cumstances, and that you can bear a little eztrava* 
§aiice witfaoat Injury ; bat 
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< For age and want save while you may } 
No morning sun lasts a whole day.' 

Gain may be temporary and UDcertain, but eveVf 
while you live, expense is constant and certain ; and 
it is ' easier to build two chimneys than to keep one 
fuel,' as poor Richard says : so < rather go to bed 
supperless than rise in debt/ 

< Get what^you can, and what you get hold : 
Tls the stone that will turn all your lead into gcid^ 

And when you have got the philosopher's stone, sure 
you will no long:er complain of bad times, or the 
difficulty of paying taxes. 

<< IV. This doctrine, my friends, is reason an<l 
wisdom : but, after all, do not depend too much up- 
on your own itidustry, and fnitrality, and prudencet 
though excHlent things *, for they may all bcblafitedi 
without the blesiiing of Heaven : and therefore ask 
that blessing humbly ; and be not uncharitable to 
thofie that at present seem to want it, but comfort 
and help them. Remember Job suflcred, and was 
afterwards prosperous. 

** And now, to conclude, * ExperieiKC keeps a 
dear school, but fools will learn in no other,' as poor 
Richard says, and scarce in that ; for it is true * we 
may give advice, but we cannot give conduct ; how- 
ever, remember this : * they that will not be coun- 
selled cannot be helped ;' and farther, that < if you 
will not hear Reason, she will surely rap your knuc- 
kles,' as poor Richard says." 
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Thus the old gentleman ended hi8 harangue. The 
people heard it, and approved the doctrine ; and im- 
mediately practised the contrary, just as if it had 
lieen a common sermon ; for the auction opened, and 
they began to buy extravagantly. I found ^e good 
man had thoroughly studied my almanacs, and di- 
g^ted all I had dropped on those topics during the 
course of twenty-five years. The frequent mention 
he made of me must have tired any one else ; but 
my vanity was wonderfully delighted with it, though 
I was conscious that not a tenth part of the wisdom 
was my own which he ascribed to me, but rather the 
gleanings that I had made of the sense of all ages 
md nations. However, I resolved to be the better 
for the echo of it ; and though I had at first deter- 
Buned to boy stiifi* for a new coat, I went away, re- 
solved to wear my old one a little longer. Reader, 
if thou wilt do the same, thy profit will be as great 
•i mine. I am^ as ever, thine to serve thee, 

Richard Saunders. 



K£0£S8ART HIMT6 TO THOSE THAT WOUtD BE 

RICH. 

Written anno 17S6. 

fax use^of money is all the advantage tliere is in 
liaving money. 

For six pounds a year you may have the use of 
0iie hundred pounds, provided you are a man of 
known prudence and honesty. 

He tb«t iqwiids a groat a day idly, spends idly 

U2 
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above six pounds a year, which is the price for the 
use of one hundred pounds. 

He that wastes idly a g[roat*s worth of his time per 
day, one day with another, wastes the privilege of 
using one hundred pounds each day. 

He that idly loses five shillings worth of time, 
loses five shillings, and might as prudently throw five 
shillings into the sea. 

He that loses five shillings, not only loses that sum, 
but all the advantage that might be made by turning 
it in dealing, which, by the time that a young man 
becomes old, will amount to a considerable sum of 
money. 

Again : he that sells upon credit, asks a price for 
what he seRs equivalent to the principal and interest 
of his money for the time he is to be kept out of it , 
therefore, he that buys upon credit pays interest for 
what he buys ; and he that pays ready money, might 
let that money out to use : so that he that possesses 
any thing he has bought, pays interest for the use 
of it. 

Yet, in buying goods, it is best to pay ready money, 
because he that sells upon credit, expects to lose five 
per cent, by bad debts ; therefore he charges on all 
he sells upon credit, an advance that shall make up 
that deficiency. 

Those who pay for what tliey buy. upon credit, 
pay their share of this advance. 

He that pays ready money, escapes, or may es- 
cape, that charge. 

A penny sa ved is twopence clear ; 
A pin a day'a a groat a year. .^ 
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ADVICE TO A YOUKG TRADESMAN. 
Written anno 1748.. 

lo my friend A. B. 

As you havt desired it of me, I write the following hints, which 
have lieen of service to me, and may, if obverved, be so tu 
you. 

Remember that time is money. He that can earn 
ten shilliDgs a day by his labour, and goes abroad, 
or sits idle one half of that day, though he spends 
but sixpence during his diversion or idleness, ought 
not to reckon tkcU the only expense ; he has really 
•pent, or rather thrown away, five shillings be- 
lides. 

Remember that credit is money. If a man lets his 
money lie in my hands after it is due, he gives me 
the interest, or so much as I can make of it, during 
that time. This amounts to a considerable sum 
where a man has good and large credit, and makes 
good use of it. 

Remember that money is of a prolific generating 
nature. Money can beget money, and its oflspring 
can beget more, and so on. Five shillings turned is 
six, turned again it is seven and threepence, and so 
on, till it becomes an hundred pounds. The more 
there is of it, the more it produces every turning, so 
that the profits rise quicker and quicker. He that 
kills a breeding sow destroys all her ofispring to the 
thousandth generation. He that murders a crown 
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drstroTi all thai it mighl ban produced, even tciHM 
of poundt. 

Rrawmlwr that (ii paundi a ^*r u bat a groit 
a day. Far IhU little lum (wbkh maj be da^f 
wailed eilher id linwar expciue uapercsiTed) ■ maa 
er credit omyt on hi) own ■ecuiily. have the coiulail 
poMeuion and uM sf an hundred poundi. 3a mock 
tn Block, briikly lamed by an indiutiiaiu mao, pct> 
duces e<™t advantage. 

Remember thii njiag, " the good paymaater ii 
lard of anolher dibd's purse," He that is knowa ta 
pa; punrlually aiid exactly to the lime he promiicii 
may, at any lime, aud on any occasion, raiw all the 
moot; bis friendi en n spare, Tliis is mnelimetof 
{real use. After industry and Trugality, nothiof 
contributes more lo theraiKingof ByonngEaaaialbt 
world llian punclualily and justice in all his deal- 
iugt ; thererore aever keep borrowed oiODcy aa biMt 
beyond Ihe lime you promised, leit a 'tjiapp^llt- 
mral ihul upyoor Triend'a puree far ever. 

The moil trifliug actions that affect a man's credit 
are to be regarded. The sound nf your hammer at 
five in the morning, or nine at niglil, heard by a cn- 
ditor, makes him easy sii months longar : but if ha 
sees you at a billiard table, or hears yonr roice at a 
tarem, whan you should be at work, h> sends IbT 
his money the next day — demandi it befbra bo taa 
receive it in a lump. 

It Ehowa, besides, Ihal you are mindful of what 
you owe ; it makni you appear a careful aa well U 
■n hones! man, and thai still tucreasei your credit- 
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Beware of thinking all your own that you possess; 
and of living accordingly. It is a mistake that many 
people who have credit fall into. To prevent this, 
keep an exact account, for some time, both of your 
expenses and your income. If you take the pains at 
first to mention particulars, it will have this good 
efiect : yon will discover how wonderfully small 
trifling expenses mount up to large sums, and will 
discern what might have been, and may for the fu- 
ture be saved, without occasioning any great incon- 
Tenienee. 

In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, is as 
plain as the way^to market. It depends chiefly on 
two words, indwtry and frugality ; that is, waste 
Beither iimt nor moneys but make the best use of 
both. Without industry and frugality nothing will 
do, and with them every thing. He that gets all he 
can honestly, and saves all he gets (necessary ex- 
penses excepted,) will certainly become rich — if thut 
Being who governs the world, to whom all should 
look for a blessing on their honest endeavours, doth 
not, in bis wise providence, otherwise determine. 

An Old Tradesman. 

THE WAK TO MAKE MONEY PLENTY IN EVERY 
MAN'S POCKET. 

At this time, when the general complaint is that 
" money is scarce," it will be an act of kindness to 
inform the moneyless how they may reinforce their 
pockets. I will acquaint them with the true secret 
€>f money-Catching, the certain vay Vo ^\ ^t»y^N 



purses, and hov (a kepp Ihem always rulL Two 
simple rules, well observed, <vilt ilt. the butincta. 
Firsi, let honciljr and induilrj be lb; cunitaat 

SrcODdlj, spend one pean]' Icia Ihon tlijr clear 
gains. 

Then tliall Ihj hide-bnund pockel soon begin (o 
Uirive, and will nerer again cry icilh [he empty 
brlly-Bche: neillicr vill credilors iosull thee, nor 
vanl oppress, nor hunger bile, nor nnkednett freete 
Ihee. The whole bemiiphere nill shine brighter, 
and pleasure spriof; up in every corner of (hy lieart. 
Now, Ihererore, embrace these rules and be happy. 
Banish ihe bteak winds o( sorrow from thy mind, 
and Utc independent. Then shall thou be a man, 
■nil not bide thy face ar Ihe approach of the ridi, 
nor suSbr ihe pain or reeling little whtn the mds of 

fortune walk at Ihy right baud : for independency, 
wbellier wtlh little or much, is good fortune, and 
placelh Ihee on even i^nnd with the proudest of 
Ihe golden fleece. Oh, then, be wile, ami Icl indiis- 

until thoii reachcBl the evening hour for rest. Let 
honesty be as the breath of tliy soul, and neier for- 
get 10 have a penny when all thy expeniet are enu- 
iscraled and paid : then shall Ihnu reach the point 
ofbappineu, and independence iliall be Ihy tbiehl 
and bucliler, ihy helmet and crown ; tlien shall Iby 
loul »alL upright, nor stoop to Ihe silken wretch 
Itrcame be balii riches, nor pockel an ahuie bccansc 
id which offers it wears a liug lei with tUa* 
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JsSKW MODE OF LENDING MONEY. 

Fioris, April 22, 1784. 

I SEND yoa herewith a bill for ten louis d'ors. I do 
not pretend to give such a sum. I only lend it to 
you. When you shall return to your country, you 
cannot fail getting into some business, that will in 
time enable you to pay all your debts. In that case, 
when you meet with another honest man in similar 
distress, you must pcof me by lending this sum to 
hiniy enjoining him to discharge ike debt by a like 
operation, when he shall be able, and shall meet 
with such another opportunity. I hope it may thus 
go through many hands before it meet with a knave 
to stop its progress. This is a trick of mine for do- 
ing a good deal with a little money. I am not rich 
■enough to afford much in good works, and so am 
obliged to be cunning and make the most of a little. 

B. Frasklin. 

AN ECONOMICAL PROJECT. 

To the Authors of the Journal. 

Messieurs, 
Tou often entertain us with accounts of new disco- 
veries. Permit me to communicate to the public, 
through your paper, one, that has lately been made 
by myself, and which I conceive may be of great 
ntility. 
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I was the other eveDing in a grand company^ 
where the new lamp of Messrs. Quinquet and Lange 
was introduced) and much admired for its splen- 
dour ; but a general inquiry was made, whether the 
oil it consumed was not in proportion to the light it 
afforded, in which case thero would be no saving in 
the use of it. No one present could satisfy us in tliat 
point, which all agreed ought to be known ; it beiii|^ 
a very desirable thmg to lessen, if possible, the ex- 
pense of lighting our apartments, when every odier 
article of family expense was so much augmeatecL 

1 was pleased to see this genend concern for eco- 
nomy — for I iove economy exceedingly. 

I went home, and to bed, three or four hours nfler 
midnight, with my head full of the subject. An ac- 
cidental sudden noise waked me about six in th9 
morning, when 1 was surprised to find my room fill- 
ed with light ; and I imagined at first that a number 
of those lamps had been brought into it ; but, mb-^ 
bing my eyes, I perceived the light came in at 
the windows. I got up, and looked out to see what 
might be the occasion of it, when I saw the sun just 
rising above the horizon, from whence he poured his 
rays plentifully into my chamber, my domestic hav- 
ing negligently omitted the preceding evening to 
cUse the shutters. 

I looked at my watch, which goes very well, and 
found that it was but six o'clock ; and still thinking 
it something extraordmary that the sun should rise 
so earlv; I looked into the almanac, where I found 
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it to be the hour given for his rising on that day. I 
looked for\yard toO} and found he was to rise still 
earlier every day till towards the end of June ; and 
that at no time in the year he retarded his rising so 
long as till eight o'clock. Your readers, who with 
me have never seen any signs of sunshine before 
noon, and seldom regard the astronomical part of the 
almanac, will be as much astonished as I was, when 
they hear of his rising so early ; and especially 
when I assure them, thai he gives light eu soon as he 
rises. I am convinced of this. I am certain of my 
fact. One cannot be more certain of any fact. I saw 
it with my own eyes. And, having repeated this ob' 
servation the three following mornings, I found al- 
ways precisely the same result. 

Yet so it happens, that when I speak of this dis* 
covery to others, I can easily perceive by their coun- 
tenances, though they forbear expressing it in words, 
that they do not quite believe me. One, indeed, who 
is a learned natural philosopher, has assured me, 
that I must certainly be mistaken as to the circum- 
stance of the light coming into my room ; for it be- 
ing well known, as be says, that there could be no 
light abroad at that hour, it follows thtd none could 
enter from without ; and that of consequence, my 
unndows being accidentally left open, instead of let- 
ting in the light, had only served to let out the dark- 
ness; and he used many ingenious arguments to show 
me how I might, by that means, have been deceived. 
I own that he puzzled me a little, but he did not 

Vol. I, ^^ I 



This event has given rise in my mind lo several se- 
riaus anJ important reflections. I contidcreil that, 
ir 1 had not been avakeDed so earlj in the morDing, 
I shoutd have slepl sii hours longur lif the iigiit of 
Ihe sun, and in exchange huve lived lis hours the 
following niglil by candle-lighl ; and ihe latter being 
n much more eipensive light liian (he Tarmer, my 
lave or ecDuanij induced me li> miTSIer up » hnl little 
arilhinelic I wai mMlcr of, and lo make ?ome cal- 
cnladons, vthicli I shill give you, after observing 
(hat uulity isi in my opiuion, the test of value in 
inalten of invention, and thai a discovery which can 
be applied to no use, oris not good furEomethingiis 
gund for nothing. 

I look Ibr tlie batis of my calculation Itie luppoii- 
tion Ihul (here are 100,000 families in Paris, and that 
khcsr families con^me in the night half a pound of 
biiugies, or candles per hour, f think (Ills ii a mode- 
rate allowance, taking one family wiih another; for 
though 1 believe suuie conlumc less, I know that 
many coninme a great deal more. Then eslimating 
seven houn per day, as ilie tnedium quantity belweea 
■he time of Ihc luii's rising and ours, he riling dur- 
ing the six folluwiiig monlhi froui >a lo eight hour* 
before noun, and there being seven hours of course 
per niglil in whii'li tre burn candles, tl 
sltai Ihaa :— 
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lo the six months between the twentieth of March 
and the twentieth of September, there are 

Nights ... 183 

Hours of each night in which, we 

burn candles * - 7 



Multiplication gires for the total 

number of hours - - 1}281 

These 1,981 hours multiplied by 
100,000, the number of inhabit- 
ants, give - - - 128,100,000 
One hundred twenty-eight millions 
and one hundred thousand hours 
spent at Paris by candle-light, 
Which, at half a pound of wax 
and tallow per hour, gives the 
weight of - - - <J4,060/)00 
Sixty-four millions and fifty thou- 
sand of pounds, which, estimat- 
ing the whole at th^ medium, 
price of thirty sols the pound, 
makes the sum of ninety-six 
millious and seventy -five thou- 
sand livres toumois - - 96,076,000 
Ad immense sum ! that the city of Paris miglit 
save every year, by the economy of using sunshine 
instead of candles. 

If it should be said, that people are apt to be ob- 
stinately attached to old customs, and that it will be 
difikult to induce them to rise before ucko\:i> ^occ*.^ 
quentljr my discovery can be of WvU u%e \ V «dlvn«^> 
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JVt7 desperandum. 1 beliere all who have common 
sense, as soon as they have learned from this paper 
that it is day-light when the sun riseS) will contrive to 
rise with him ; and, to compel the rest, I would pro- 
pose the following regulations : 

First. Let a tax be laid of a louis per wiodowi on 
every window that is provided with shutters to keep 
out the light of the sun. 

Second. Let the same salutary operation of police 
be made use of to prevent eur burning candles, that 
inclined us last winter to be more economical in burn- 
ing wood ; that is, let guards be placed in the shops 
of the wax and tallow chandlers, and no family be 
permitted to be supplied with more than one pound 
of candles per week. 

Third. Let guards also be posted to stop all the 
coaches, &c. that would pass the streets after sun- 
set, except those of physicians, surgeons, and mid- 
wives. 

Fourth. Every morning, as soon as the sun rises, 
let all the bells at every church be set ringing ; and 
if that is not sufficient, let cannon be fired in every 
street, to wake the sluggards effectually, and make 
them open their eyes to see their true interest. 

All the difficulty will be in the first two or three 
days ; after which the reformation will be as natural 
and easy as the present irregularity ; for, ee tCest que 
h premier pat q\ii eoute. Oblige a man to rise nt 
four in the morning, and it is more than probable he 
shall go willingly to bed at eight in the evening ; and 
having had eight hours' sleep, he will rise more will- 
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ingly at foar the morning following. But this sum 
of ninety-six millions and seventy-five thousancl li- 
vres is not the whole of what may be saved by my 
economical project. .You may observe^ that I have 
calculated npon only one half of the year, and much 
may be saved in the other, though the days are 
shorter. Besides, the immense stock of wax and tal- 
low left unconsumed during the summer will proba- 
bly make candles much cheaper for the ensuing win- 
ter, and continue them cheaper as long as the propo- 
sed reformation shall be supported. 

For the great benefit of this didcorery, thus freely 
communicated and bestowed by me on th^ public, I 
demand neither place, pension, exclusive privilege, 
nor any other reward whatever. I expect only to 
have the honour of it. And yet I know there are 
little envious minds who will, as usual, deny me this, 
and say, that my invention was known to the an. 
cients, and perhaps they may bring passages out of 
the old books in proof of it. I will not dispute with 
these people, that the ancient« knew not the sun 
would rise at certain hours ; they possibly had, as we 
have, almanacs that predicted it : but it does not 
follow from thence, that they knew he ^ave liglit as 
toon as he rose. This is what I claim as my disco- 
very. If the ancients knew it, it might have been long 
since forgotten ; for it certainly was unknown to the 
modems, at least to tlie Parisians, which to prove, I 
need use but one plain simple argument. They are 
as well-instructed, judicious, and prudent a people as 
exist any where in the world, all professing, like my. 

I 2 



■eir, to be lovers or econamf ; and, from the many 
lieavj (aie< required rram them by llie necessilieB oT 



itc, hut 









■ impuesible, Ihnl so 
people, under such circuoiatancea. should have lived 

lyeifWDiive light ofcandleBiiflhe; had really known, 
that ihey might have had as much pure lighl of llie 
•iin far nothing. 



Dgar 



An A 

OS EARLY MARRIAGES. 
Tu Jolin AlUync, Esq. 



] 



ny imparlin! thonghts on tbe 
Tiage, by wBj of answer (o 



Van dealre, you lay, 
■ubjKet of an early m 
llie niimberleu abjeclio 
numberleii persons lo y 
ber, when you consulted me on the occailon, that 1 
thought youth on bath sides lo be no objecllan. In- 
deed, from the mnrriageB that have fallen under my 
obaervation, 1 am rather inclined to think, thai early 
ones stand (he best chance of happiness. The tem- 
per anil lialiiu of the young are not yet become %o 
itiff and uncomplying, as when more ndvaoceij in 
life ; Ihey form more easily to each other, and henca 
■naiiy occasions of disgust are removed : and if youth 

a family, yet the pareati and elder fjritndi vf 
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yoiing^ married persons are generally at hand to af. 
ford their advice, which amply supplies that defect 
and by early marriage, youth is sooner formed to re- 
gular and useful life ; and possibly some of those ac- 
cideots or connexions, that might have injured the 
constitution or reputation, or both, are thereby hap- 
pily prevented. Particular circumstances of parti- 
cular persons may possibly sometimes make it pru- 
dent to delay entering into that state ; but in general, 
when nature has rendered our bodies fit for it, the 
presumption is in nature's favour, that she has not 
judged amiss in making us desire it Late marriages 
are often attended, too, with this farther inconve- 
nience, that there is not the same chance that the pa- 
rents shall live to see their offspring educated. ** Late 
children," says the Spanish proverb, " arc early or- 
phans/' A melancholy reflection to those whose case 
it may be ! With us in America, marriages are gene- 
rally in the morning of life ; our children are, there- 
fore, educated and settled in the world by noon ; and 
thusi our business being done, we have an afternoon 
and evening of cheerful leisure to ourselves, such as 
our friend at present enjoys. By those early mar- 
riages we are blessed with more chUdren ; and from 
the mode among us, founded by nature, of every mo- 
ther suckling and nursing her own child, more of 
them are raised, llience the swift progress of po- 
pulation among us, unparalleled in Europe. In fine^ 
I am glad you are married, and congratulate you 
most cordially upon it. You are now in the way of 
becoming a useful citizen ; and you have escaped the 
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unnatural state of celibacy for life — the fate of many 
liere, who never intended it, but who, having loo long 
postponed the change of their condition, find, at 
length, that it is too late to thinltof It, and so live ali 
their lives in a situation that grcntty lessons a man's 
value. Au odd vohime of a sot of books bears not 
the value of its proportion to the sot : what think 
you of the odd half of a pair of scissors ? it cannot 
well cut any thing ; it may possibly serve to scrape 
a trencher. 

Pray make my compliments and best wishes ac- 
ceptable to your bride. I am old and heavy, or I 
should ere this have presented them in person. I 
shall make but small use of the old man's privilege, 
that of giving advice to younger friends. Treat your 
wife always with respect : it will procure respect to 
you, not only from her, but from all that observe it. 
]Xcver use a slighting expression to her, even in jest , 
for slights in jest, after frequent bandyiugs, arc apt 
to end in angry earnest. Be studious in your pro- 
fession, and you will be learned. Be industrious and 
frugal, and you will be rich. Be sober and temper- 
ate, and you will be liealthy. Be in general virtu- 
ous, anil you will be happy. At least, you will, by 
such conduct, stand the best chance for such conse- 
quences. I pray God to bless you both ; being ever 
your affectionate friend) 

B. Franklin. 
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EFFECT OF EARLT IMPRESSIONS ON THE MIND. 
To Doctor Mather of Boston. 

Ret. SiRy 
I RECEIVED jour kind letter, with your excellent ad- 
vice to the people of the United States, which I read 
with great pleasure, and hope it will be duly regard- 
ed. Such writings, though they may be lightly pass- 
ed over by many readers, yet, if they make a deep 
impression on one active mind in a hundred, the ef- 
fects may be considerable. 

Permit me to mention one little instance, which' 
though it relates to myself, will not be quite uninter- 
esting to you. When T was a boy, I met with a book 
entitled " Essays to do good," which I think was 
written by your father. It had been so little regard- 
ed by a former possessor, that several leaves of it 
were torn out ; but the remainder gave me such a 
turn of thinking as to have an influence on my con- 
duct through life : for I have always set a greater 
value on the character of a doer of good than any 
other kind of reputation ; and if I have been, as you 
teem to think, a useful citizen, the public owes the 
advantage of it to that book. 

Tou mention your being in your seventy-eighth 
year. I am in my seventy-ninth. VYe are grown 
old together. ' It is now more than sixty years sinee 
I left Boston ; but I remember well both your father 
and grandfather, having heard them both in the pul« 
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molt importance to our security, and should be care- 
fully cultivated. Britain has not yet well digested 
the loss of its dominion over as, and has still at timet 
somo flattering hopes of recovering it. Accidenii 
may increase those hopes, and encourage dangerous 
attempts. A breach between us and France would 
infallibly bring the English again upon our backf ; 
and yet we have some wild beasts among our coun* 
irymen, who are endeavouring to weaken that con* 
nexion. 

Let us preserve our reputation, by performing our 
engagements ; our credit, by fulfilling our contracts ; 
and our friends, by gratitude and kindness : for wt 
know not how soon we may again have occasion for 
all of them. 

With great and sincere esteem, 

I have the honour to be, 
Reverend Sir, 

Tour most obedient and most humble servant, 

B. FRAHXLnr, 
Passy, May 12, 1784. 

THE WHISTLE. 

Paasy, Nov. 10, 1T79. 
I RSOEiVKD my dear friend's two letters, one for 
Wednesday, and one for Saturday. This is again 
Wednesday. I do not deserve one for to-day, be- 
cause I have not answered the former. But indolent 
as I am, and averse to writing, the fear of having no 
ouMre of your pleating epistles, if I do notcontrHNite 
to the correspondence, obliges me to take up my pen; 



ami, as Mr. B. has kindly lenl mo ivorri Ihal he lots 
aul tn-morrow lo see you, iDsiEHil or ipendmg Ihii 
Wedneiday evening, ni I hare dam- its nnmesHkei, 
iayuur dElightrul company, 1 ail down rt> spend il iii 
tliioking- of yoji, in wriiiug lo you, and in reading 
urac and over again your letters. 

1 nm chamfd with your description of Paradise, 
and with your piau of Jivin; there; and I approve 
audi of your concluflic>ni thai, ia Ibe gieao lioie, are 
should dran all [he good we can Trom this world. 
In tuy opinion, we might all draw more gor}d from 
it lUiui wc do, and (ufier less evil, if we would bul 
lake care not lo give loo much Coi vthiiltBi. For 
to me il seenia that most of the unhappy people 
ire meet with are becoinc so by neglect of ilinl can- 

You Bik what I mean, Voo love storiee, and will 
excuse my lelling one of myself. 

When I was a child, at seven years old, my friends, 
DO a holiday, filled my pochel with coppers. I went 
directly to a shop v-liere they sold toys for children : 
and being charmed wilb Ibe iound of a ichallr that t 
met by the way in the banda of another boy, I ra- 
UDtarily oSered him all my money for il. I then 
Mne home, and went whistling all over the houie, 
BUeh pleated with my lehitlU, but disturbing all Ihe 
ftmily. My brothers, and siilerg, sad coutina, Un- 
dentandiog llie bargain 1 had made, Told mc I bad 
(iven four limes as much for il as it was worth. This 
Tul rae in mind what good Ibiiigs 1 might have boughl 
•rilh Ibe rest of Ihe money; and Ihey lauEhedalme 
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S9 much for my folly> that I cried with vexation ; and 
the reflection gave mc; more chagrin than the whiMle 
gave me pleasure. 

Thisy however, was afterwards of use to roe, the 
impression continuing on my mind ; so that often, 
vhen I was tempted to buy some unnecessary thingi 
I said to myself, '* DonH give too much for the whi»- 
tie '," and so I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed 
the actions of men, f thought I met with many, very 
many, who gave too much for the whisilt. 

When I saw any one too ambitiouss of court fa- 
vours, sacrificing bis time in attendiince on levees, big 
repose, his liberty, hts virtue, and perhaps his friends, 
to attain U , I>-have said to myself, << This man gives 
too much for his whistle.** 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constant- 
ly employing himself in political bustles, neglecting 
his own affairs, and ruining them by that neglect, 
'* He pays, indeed," says I, << toe much for his tvhis' 
tie," 

[f 1 knew a miser, who gave up every kind of com- 
fortable living, all the pleasure of doing good to 
others, all the esteem of his fettow-citizeus, and the 
joys of benevolent friendship, for the sake of accu- 
mulating wealth, <^ Poor man," says I, << you pay too 
much for your UfhiMle." 

When I meet a man of pleasure sacrificing every 
laudable improvement of the mind or of his fortune, 
to mere corporeal sensations, and ruining his health in 
their pursutt, "Mistaken man says I, "yoo are 

Vol. X K 
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providing pain for yourself, instead of pleasure : you 
give too much for your whistle.^* 

If I see one fond of appearance) of fine clothes^ fine 
houses^ fine furniture^ fine equipages, all above his 
fortune, for which he contracts debts, and ends his 
career in a prison, '< Alas," says I, <* he has paid 
dear, very dear, for his ickUUe." 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl mar- 
ried (o an ill-natured brute of a husband, **^ What a 
pity it is," says I, " that she has paid so much for a 
tphistle /" 

In short, I conceived tlmt great part of the mise* 
ries of mankind were t)rought upon them by the 
false estimates I hey bad made of the value of thingii 
and by their giving too much for their whistles. 

Yet I ought to have charity for these unhappy peo- 
pie, when I consider, that, with all this wisdom of 
which I am boasting, there are certain things in the 
world so tempting, (for example, the apples of king 
John,) which happily are not to be bought ; for if 
they were put to sale by auction, I might very easily 
be led to ruin myself in the purchase, and find that I 
had once more given too much for the whistle. 

Adieu, my dearest friend, and believe me ever 
yours very sincerely, and with unalterable affection, 

•B. Faankliv. 

A PETITION TO THOSE WHO HAVE THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENCY OF EDUCATION. 

/ ADDRESS myself to nil the friends of ^outh, and 
conjure them to direct their compQAS\o\»Xe x«^%x^\ 
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to my unhappy fate, in order to remove the preju- 
dices of which I am the victim. There are twin 
sisters of us : and the two eyes of man do not more 
resemble, nor are capable of being upon better terms 
with each other than my sister and myself, were it 
not for the partiality of our parents, who make the 
most injurious distinctions, between us. From my 
infancyi I have been led to consider my sister as a 
being of a more elevated rank. I was suffered to 
grow up without the least instruction, while nothing 
was spared in her education. She had masters to 
teach her writing, drawing, music, and other accom- 
plishments ; but if by chance I touched a pencil, a 
pen, or a needle, I wns bitterly rebuked ; and more 
than once I have been beaten for being awkward and 
wanting a graceful manner. It islrue, my sister as 
Bociatcd me with her upon some occasions ; but she 
always made a point of taking the lead, calling up- 
on me only from* necesshy, or to figure by her side. 
But conceive not, sirs, that my complaints are in- 
stigated merely by vanity. — JNo; my uneasiness is 
occasioned by an object much more serious. It is 
the practice in our family that the whole business of 
providing for its subsistence falls upon my sister and 
myself. If any indisposition should attack myvsister, 
and I mention it in confidence upon this occasion, 
that she is subject to the gout, the rheumatism, and 
cramp, without making mention of other accidents, 
what would be the fate of our poor family ? Must 
not the regret of our parents be excessive, at having 
placed so great a difference belvi^ti iv6X«^ Vaa «x». 
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so perfectly equal ? Alas ! we must perish from dif- 
tress ; for it would not be in my power even to scrawl 
a suppliant petition for relief^ having been obliged to 
employ the hand of another in transcribing the re- 
quest which I have now the honour to prefer to yoo. 
Condescend, sirs, to make my parents sensible of 
the injustice of an exclusive tenderness, and of the 
necessity of distributing their care and affectioa 
among all their children equally. 

I am, with a profound respect, 
Sirs, 
Tour obedient servant, ' 

The Left Hand. 

tHE HANDSOME AND DEFORMED LEG. 

There are two sorts of people in the world, who, 
with equal degrees of health and^ wealth, and thtt 
other comforts of life, become, the one happy, and 
the other miserable. This arises very much from 
the different views in which they consider thingSy 
persons, and events ; and the effect of those different 
views upon their own minds. 

In whatever situation men can be placed, they 
may find conveniences and inconveniences ; in what- 
ever company, they may find persons and conversa- 
tion more or less pleasing ; at whatever table, they 
may meet with meats and drinks of better and 
worse taste, dishes better and worse dressed ; in 
whatever climate they will find good and bad wea- 
tber; under whatever governm^nl, the^ may find 
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good and bad laws, and good and bad administra- 
tion of those laws; in whatever poem, or work of 
genius, they may see faults and beauties ; in al- 
most every face, and every person, they may dis- 
cover fine features and defects, good and bad qua- 
lities. 

Under these circumstances, the two sorts of peo- 
ple above mentioned fix their attention ; those who 
are disposed to be happy, on the conveniences of 
things, the pleasant parts of conversation, the well- 
dressed dishes, the goodness of the wines, tlic fine 
weather, &c. and enjoy all with cheerfulness. 
Those who are to be unhappy, think and speak only 
of the contraries. Hence they are continually dis- 
contented themselves, and, by their remarks, sour 
the pleasures of society, offend personally many peo- 
ple, and make themselves every where disagreeable. 
If this turn of mind was founded in nature, such 
unhappy persons would be the more to be pitied. 
But as the disposition to criticise, and to be dis- 
gusted, is, perhaps, taken up originally by imitatioo, 
and is, unawares, grown into a habit, which, though 
at present strong, may nevertheless be cured, when 
those who have it are convinced of its bad effects on 
their felicity ', I hope this little admonition may be 
of service to them, and put them on changing a habit, 
which, though in the exercise it is chiefly an act of 
imagination, yet has serious consequences in life, as 
it brings on real griefs and misfortunes. For, as 
many are offended by, and nobody loves, this sort 
of people, no one shows them more than <h><^ ^Bb»^ 

K2 
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coonmii ciritirr and mpect. and icmrcely thai ; wrf 
Ihit ftvqaend; pat* Ihtm oat of bomoor, and dimwt 
thnn inlo dlipntei Bud ninicntioDi. irihcjr ahn at db- 
tunin; (orae advanlBgc in rank or foitmie, nobsdj 
wi*h« them luccna, or will itir a ilcp, or apeak a 
word, to Taiour Ihcir prclemtom. If Ibey iaear 
pabtic ctmnre or diigrace, no one aill deltond or ei- 
cute, and manj join to afgrarale their miacondac^ 
and rtoder them cooplrlel; ndima. If ^mk pcopl* 
will not chan^ Ihit badhabil, aad condescend 10 
Im pleaHd with what ii pleaiiug, vithoul frctliB| 
IhemtelTei and other* about the coatrai^et, it ii 
good for other* lo araid an acqutlntance with thcB, 
which ii alwBjs diMgrcrable, and lomelinKa wvy 
iucnnrenif nt, eipecially when one flodi oneMtf ca- 
tangled in Iheir qunrreli. 

Ad old philosophical friend of mine wsi grama 
from eiprtience, verj cautioui in this panknlar, 
and carefully aroidrd ary inli mac; with Hicfa pto- 
ple. He bed, like other philoEophert, a tfaemanie- 
trr to ihow him the heat of the weather, and a baro- 
meter, la mark when it was likel; lo prore piod M 
bad ; but (liere being no inttrumeot intented lo dii- 
cover, Rl finl si^ht, this nnpleasing diipoiition ini 
iwriud, he, for Ihal purpoje, made uie of hi* lejt, 
one of whirh wai remarkably handiDme, (he other 
by lome accidenl, crooked and deformed. If* 
iltanger, at I lie Arsi imenlew, regarded hisn^lTlrf 

ipoke ofil,anJ look no notice of the handjome ie|, 
ibaC wa* lufficieDl (o deiermiae mj pbilofopbii 
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to have no further acquaintance with him. Every 
body has not this two-legged instrument ; but every 
one, with a little attention^ may observe nigns of that 
carping, fault-finding disposition, and take the same 
resolution of avoiding the acquaintance of those in- 
fected with it. I therefore advise those critical^ 
querulou8| discontented, unhappy people, that, if 
they wish to be respected and beloved by othei-s, and 
happy in themselves, they should leave off looking 
at the ugly leg. 

MORALS OF CHESS. 

Flaying at chess is the most ancient and most uni- 
versal game known among men ; for its original is be- 
yond the memory of history, and it has, for number- 
less ages, been the amusement of all the civilized na- 
tions of Asia, the Persians, the Indians, and the Chi- 
. nese. Europe has had it above a thousand years ; the 
Spaniards have spread it over their part of America, 
and it begins lately to make its appearance in 
these states. It is so interesting in itself, as not to 
need the view of gain to induce engaging in it ; and 
tJience it is never played for money. Those, there- 
fore, who have leisure for such diversions, cannot 
find one that is more innocent j and the following 
piece, written with a view to correct (among a few 
young friends) some little improprieties in the prac- 
tice of it, »how8, at the same tinie, that it may, in its 
effects on the mind, be not merely innocent, but ad- 
vantageousi to the vanquished as well as the victor. 
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The game of chess is not merely an idle amuse- 
ment. Several very valuable qualities of the mind, 
useful in the course of human life, are to be acquired 
or strengthened by it, so as to become habits, ready 
on all occasions. For life is a kind of chess, ia 
which we have often points to gain, and competitors^ 
or adversaries to contend with, and in which th«re 
is a vast variety of good and ill events, that are, in 
some degree the effects of prudence, or the want of 
it. By playing at chess, then; we may learn, 

I. Foresight, which looks a little into futurity, and 
considers the consequences that may attend an ac- 
tion : for it is continually occurring to the player^ 
** If I move this piece, what will be the advantage of 
my new situation ? What use can my adversary 
make of it to annoy me ? What other moves can I 
make to support it, and to defend myself from his at- 
tacks ? 

U. Circumspection, which surveys the whole chess- 
board, or scene of action, the relations of the several 
pieces and situations, the dangers they are repect- 
ively exposed to, the several possibilities of their 
aiding each other, the probabilities that the adversa- 
ry may take this or that move, and attack this or the 
other piece, and what different means can be used to 
avoid his stroke, or turn its consequences against 
him. 

III. Caulion, not to make our moves too hastily. 
This habit is best acquired by observing strictly the 
laws of the game, such as, « If you touch a piece, 
you must move it somewhere : if you set it down 
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yoa must let it stand :" and it is therefore best that 
these rules should he observed, as the game thereby 
becomes more the image of human life, and particu- 
larly o( war ; in which, if you have incautiously put 
yourself into a bad and dangerous position, you can- 
not obtain your enemy's leave to withdraw your 
troops, and place them more securely, but you must 
abide all the consequences of your rashness. 

And, lastly, we learn by chess the habit of not be- 
ing discouraged by present bad appearances in the 
state of our affairs, the habit of hoping for afatour* 
able change, and that of persevering in the search of 
resources. The game is so full of events, there is 
such a variety of turns in it, the fortune of it is so 
subject to sudden vicissitudes, and one so frequent- 
ly, after long contemplation, discovers the means of 
extricating oneself from a supposed insurmountable 
difficulty, that one is encouraged to continue the con- 
test to the last, in hopes of victory by our own skilly 
or at least of getting a stale mate, by the negligence 
of our adversary. And whoever considers, what in 
chess he often sees instances of, that particular pieces 
of success are apt to produce presumption, and its 
consequent inattention, by which the loss may be 
recovered, will learn not to be too much discouraged 
by the present success of his adversary, nor to des- 
pair of final good fortune upon every little check he 
receives in the pursuit of it • 

That we may, therefore, be Hiduce^ more frequent- 
ly to choose this beneficial amusement, in preference 
to others, which are not attended with the same ad* 
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vantages, every circumstaoce ?rbich may increase 
the pleasures of it should be regarded ; and every 
action or word that is unfair, disrespectful, or that 
in any way may give uneasiness, should be avoided^ 
as contrary to the immediate intention of both the 
players, which is to pass the time agreeably. 

Therefore, first, if it is agreed, to play according 
to the strict rules ; then those rules aire to be exact- 
ly observed by both parties, and should not be in- 
sisted on for one side, while deviated from by the 
other — for this is not equitable. 

Secondly, if it is agreed, not to observe thie rule* 
exactly, but one party demands indulgences, he 
should then be as willing to allow them to the other. 

Thirdly, no false move should ever be made to 
extricate yourself out of difficulty, or to gain an ad- 
vantage. There can be no pleasure in playing with 
a person once detected in such unfair practice. 

Fourthly, if your adversary is long in playiogf 
you ought not to hurry him, or express any uneasi- 
ness at his delay. You should not sing, nor whistle* 
nor look at your watch, nor take up a book to ready 
nor make a tapping with your feet on the floor, or 
with your fingers on the table, nor do any thing that 
may disturb his attention. For all these things dis- 
please ; and they do not show your skill in playing^ 
but your craftiness or your rudeness. 

Fifthly, you ought not to endeavour to amuse and 
deceive your adversary, by pretending to have made 
bad moves, and saying, that you have now lost the 
game, in order to make him secure and careless, and 
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natteutive to your schemes ', for this is fraud and 
deceit, not skill in the game. 

Sixthly, you must ifot, when you have gained a 
victory, use any triumphing or insulting expression, 
nor show too much pleasure ; but endeavour to con- 
sole your adversary, and make him less dissatisfied 
with himself, by every kind of civil expression that 
may be used with truth, such as, << you understand 
the game better than I, but you are a little iuatten- 
live ;^ or, "you play too fast ;" or, "you had the 
best of the game, but something happened to divert 
your thoughts, and that turned it in my favour." 

Seventhly, if you are a spectator while others play, 
observe the most perfect silence. For if you give 
advice, you offend both parties, him against whom 
you give it, because it may cause the loss of his game ; 
him in whose favour you give it, because, though it 
be good, and he follows it, he loses the pleasure he 
might have bad, if you had permitted him to think 
until it had occurred to himself. Even after a move 
or moves, you must not, by replacing the pieces, 
show how it might have been placed better ; for that 
displeases, and may occasion disputes and doubts 
about their true situation. AH talking to the players 
lessens or diverts their attention, and is therefore 
unpleasing. Nor should you give the least hint to 
either party, by any kind of noise or motion. If 
you do, you arc unworthy to be a spectator. If you 
have a mind to exercise or show your judgment, do 
it in playing your own game, when you have aa 
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opportunity, not in criticising, or meddling with^ 
or counselling the play of others. 

Lastly, if the game is not to be played rigorouslji 
according to the rules above mentioned, then modi:^ 
rate your desire of victory (over your adversary, 
and be pleased with one over yourself. Snatch not 
eagerly at every advantage oifered by his unskilful- 
ness or inattention ; but point out to him kindly, 
that by such a move he places or leaves a piece in 
danger, and unsupported ; that by another he «vill 
put his king in a perilous situation, &c. By this 
generous civility (so opposite to the imfairness above 
forbidden) you may, indeed, happen to lose the 
game to y >ur opponent, but you will win, what is 
better, his esteem, his respect, and his affection, to- 
gether with, the silent approbation and good-will of 
impartial spectators. 

THE ART OF PROCURING PLEASANT DREAMS. 
INSCRIBED TO MISS * » » ». 

Being written at her request. 

As a great part of our life is spent in sleep, during 
which we have sometimes pleasing, and sometimes 
painful dreams, it becomes of some consequence to ob- 
tain the one kind, and avoid the other ; for, whether 
real or imaginary, pain is pain, and pleasure is 
pleasure. If we can sleep without dreaming, it is 
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well that paiuful dreams are avoided. If, while we 
flieepi we can have any pleasing dreaing, it is, as the 
French say; iant gagniy so much added to the plea- 
tare of life. 

To this end, it is, in the first place, necessary, to 
be careful in preserving health, by due exercise, and 
great temperance ; for, in sickness, the imagination 
is disturbed, and disagreeable, sometimes terrible, 
ideas are apt to present themselves. Exorcise should 
precede meals, not immediately follow theni : the 
first promotes, the latter, unless moderate, ob- 
ttnicts digestion. If, after exercise, we feed sparing- 
ly, the digestion will be easy and good, the body 
lightsome, the temper cheerful, and all the aniuml 
functions performed agreeably. Sleep, when it 
follows, will be natural and nndiistiirbed ; while indo- 
lence, with full feeding, occasions nightmares and 
horrors inexpressible : we fall from precipices, are 
assaulted by wild beasts, murderers, and diemons, 
and experience every variety of distress. Observe, 
however, that the quantities of food and exercise are 
relative things : those who move much may, and 
indeed ought, to eat more ; those who use litile ex- 
ercise should eat little. In genera!, mankind, since 
the tmprovrment of cookcry,eat about twice as much 
as nature requires. Suppers are not bad, if we have 
BOt dined ; but restless nights naturally follow hearty 
suppers, after full dinners. Indeed, as there is a 
difference in constitutions, some rest well after these 
meals ; it costs them only a frighlful dieanv^ q^^^^ ^ccw 
apoplexy, aflter which they sleep XVM AoQtu&^'a*.'^ . l^<i- 

\'oL. I. L 
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Ihin^r U more comrooD in the newipapers, thtn m- 
stances of people, who, after eating a hearty tupper, 
are found dead a-bed ki the morning. 

Another means of preserving health, to be attended 
tO) is the having a constant supply of fresh air in 
your bed-chamber. It has been a great mistake, the 
sleeping in rooms exactly closed, and in beds sor- 
rounded by curtains. No outward air that may 
eome into you is so unwholesome as the unchanged 
air, often breathed, of a close chamber. As boiling 
water does not grow hotter by longer boiluig, if the 
particles that receive greater heat can escape ; •• 
living bodies do not putrefy, If the particles, as fait 
as they become putridy can be thrown off. Nature 
expels them by the pores of the skin and the lungs, 
and in a free open air they are carried off; but, in a 
close room, we receive them again and again, though 
they become more and more corrupt. A number 
of persons crowded into a small room thus spoil tho 
air in a few minutes, and even render it mortal, as 
in the Black Hole at Calcutta. A single person is 
said to spoil only a gallon of air per minute, and there* 
fore requires a longer time to spoil a chamber full ; 
but it is done, however, in propoition, and many pu- 
trid disorders hence have their origin. It is record- 
ed of Methusalem, who, being the longest liver, may 
be supposed to have best preserved bis health, that 
he slept always in the open air ; for, when he liad 
lived five hundred years, an angel said to him, 
"Arise, Methusalem, and build thee an house, for 
thou shalt yet live five hundred years longer." But 
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Methnsalem anwsered and said, ** If Fam to live but 
fime hundred^years Isnger, it is not worth while to 
build me an hous6 ; I will sleep in the air, as I have 
been used to do." Physicians, after having for ages 
contended that the sick should not be indulged with 
fresh air, have at length discovered that it may do 
them good. It is therefore to be hoped, that they 
may in time discover likewise, that it is not hurt- 
ful to those who are in health, and that we may be 
then cured of the aerophobia, that at present distress- 
es weak minds, and make them choose to be 8ti6ed 
and poisoned, rather than leave open the window of 
ft bed-chamber, or put down the glass of a coach. 

Confined air when saturated with perspirable 
matter,* will not receive more ; and that matter 
must remain in our bodies and occasion diseases : 
but it gives some previous notice of its being about to 
to be hurtful, by producing certain uneasiness, slight 
indeed at first, such as, with regard to the lungs, is 
a trifling sensation, and to the pores of the skin a 
kind of restlessness, which is difiicult to describe, 
and few that feel it know the cause of it. But we 
may recollect, that sometimes, on waking in the 
night, we have, if warmly ..covered, found it difficult 
to get asleep again. We turn often without finding 
repose in any position. This fidgettiness, to use a 
vulgar expression for want of a better, is occasioned 

* Wliat physicians call the persph^ble matter, is that vapour 
wfaleb passes off firomcMhr bodies, from the lungs, and throagh 
tbe pores of the skfai. The quantity of this is sakl to be five- 
eighths of what we eat 
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whollj bj ao uneasiness in the skin, owing to tb» 
retention of tlie perspirable matter — the bed-clothes 
having received their quantity, and, being saturated^ 
refusing to take any more. To become sensible of 
this by an experiment, let a person keep his position 
in the bed, but throw off the bed-clothes, and suffer 
fresh air to approach the part uncovered of his body ; 
he will then feel that part suddenly refreshed ; for 
the air will immediately relieve the skin, by receiving, 
licking up, and carry ing off, the load of perspirable 
matter that incommoded it. For every portion of 
cool air, that approaches the warm skin, in receiving 
its part of that vapour, receives therewith a degree 
of heat, that rarififs and renders it lij^hfer, when it 
will be pushed away, with its burden, by cooler and 
therefore heavier fresh air ; which, for a momeut 
supplies its place, and then, being likewise changed 
and warmed, gives way to a succeeding quantity. 
This is the order of nature^ to prevent animals bring 
infected by their own pcri^piration. He will now 
be sensible of the difference btiween the part ex- 
posed to the air, and that which, remaining sunk in the 
bed, denies the air access : for this part now mani- 
fests its uneasiness more distinctly by the compari- 
son, and the seat of the uneasiness is more plainly 
perceived than when the whole surface of the body 
was affected by it. 

Here, then, is one great and general cause of un- 
pleasing dreams ; for when the body is uneasy, the 
mind will he disturbed by it, and tlisagreeahle ideal 
of various kinds will, in sleep, be the natural cense- 
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qtiences. The remedieSf preventative and curative^ 
follow : 

1. By eating moderately (as before advised for 
health's sake) less perspirable matter is produced in 
« given time ; hence the bed-clothes receive it longef 
before they are saturated ; and we may, thcreforei 
sleep longer, before we are made uneasy by their re- 
fusing to receive any more. 

2. By using thinner and more porous bed-clothes, 
which will suffer (he perspirable matter more easily 
to pass through them, we are less incommoded, such 
being longer tolerable. 

3. When you are awakened by this uneasiness, and 
find you cannot easily sleep again, get out of bed, 
beat up and turn your pillow^ shake the bed-clothes 
well, with at least twenty shakes, then throw the bed 
open, and leave it to cool; in the meanwhile, conti- 
nuing undressed, walk about your chamber, till your 
skin has had time to discharge Its load, which it will do 
sooner as the air may be drier and colder. When 
you begin to feel the cold air unpleasant, then return 
to your, bed, and you will soon fall asleep, and your 
sleep will be sweet and pleasant. All the scenes 
presented to your fancy will be of the pleasing kind. 
I am often as agreeably entertained with them, as 
by the scenery of an opera. If you happen to be too 
indolent to get out of bed, you may, instead of it, lift 
up your bed-dothes with one arm and leg, so as to 
draw in a good deal of fresh air, and, by letting theiQ 
fall, force it out again. This, repeated twenty times, 
will so clear them of the perspirable matter they 

L2 
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have imbibed, as 1o permit your sleeping well for 
some. time afterwards. But this latter method is not 
equal to the former. 

Those who do not love trouble, and can afibrd to 
have two beds, will find g:reat luxury in rising, whea 
they wake in a hut bed, and going into the cool one. 
Such shifting of beds would also be of great service 
to persons ill of fever, as it refreshes and frequently 
procures sleep. A very large bed, that will admit a 
removal so distant from the first situation as to be 
cool and sweet, may in a degree answer the same end. 
One or two observations more will conclude this 
little piece. Care must be taken, when you lie down^ 
to dispose your pillow so as to suit youi manner of 
placing your head, and to be perfectly easy ; ihen 
place your limbs so as not to bear inconvcnientlj 
hard upon one another, as for instance, the joints of 
3'our ancles : for though a bad position may at first 
give but little pain and be hardly noticed, yet a con- 
tinuance will render it less tolerable, and the unea- 
siness may come on while you are asleep, and disturb 
your imagination. 

These are the rules of the art. But though thej 
-will generally prove effectual in producing the end 
intended, there is a case in which the most punctual 
observance of them will be totally fruitless. I need 
not mention the case to you, my dear friend, but my 
account of the art would be imperfect without it. 
The case is, when the person, who desires to have 
pleasant dreams, has not taken care to preserve, 
rimt is necessary above all things. 
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PRECAUTIONS TO BE USED BY THOSE WHO ARE 
ABOUT TO UNDERTAKE A SEA VOYAGE. 

When you intend a long voyage, you may do well 
to keep your intention as much as possible a secret) 
or at least the time of your departure ; otherwise 
you will be continually interrupted in your prepara- 
tions by the visits of friends and acquaintance, who 
will not only 'rob you of the time you want, but put 
things out of your mind ; so that when you come to 
sea, you have the mortification to recollect points of 
business that ought to have been done, accounts you 
intended to settle, and conveniences, you had pro- 
posed to bring with you, k.c. &c. all which have been 
omitted through the efTcct of these oflicious friendly 
visits. Would it not be well if this custom could be 
changed ; if the voyager, after having, without in- 
terruption, made all his preparations, should use 
some of the time he has left in going himself to take 
leave of his friends at their own houses, and let them 
come to congratulate him on his happy return. 

It is not always in your p«;wer to make a choice in 
your captain, though much of your comfort in the 
passage may depend on his personal character, as 
you must for so long a time be confined to his com- 
pany, and under his direction ; if he be a sensible, 
sociable, good-natured, obliging man, you will be so 
much the happier. Such there are ; but if he hap- 
pens to be otherwise, and is only skilful, careful, 
watchful, and active in the conduct of hv& %kViv^<) ^v- 
case the rest, for these are the es&en\\^%. 
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Whatever right you may have by agreement in the 
mass of stores laid in by him for the passengers^ it 
is good to have some particular things in your own 
possession, so as to be always at your own command. 

1. Good water, that of the ship being often bad. 
You can be sure of having it good only by bottling it 
from a clear spring or well, and in clean bottles. 2. 
Good tea. 3. Coffee ground. 4. Chocolate. 5. 
Wine of the sort you particularly like, and cider. 6. 
Raisins. 7. Almonds. 8. Sugar. 9. Capillaire. 10. 
Lemons. 11. Jamaica spirits. 12. Eggs greased. 
13. Diet bre.id. 14. Portable soup. 15. Rusks* 
As to fowls, it is not worth while to have anv called 
yours, unless you could have the feeding and manag- 
ing of them according to your own judgment under 
your own eye. As they are generally treated at 
present in ships, they are for the most part sick, and 
their flesh tough and hard as whitleather. 

All seamen have an opinion, broached I supposed 
at first prudently, for saving of water when short| 
that fowls do not know when they have drank enough^ 
and will kill themselves if you give them too much, 
80 they are served with a little only once in two days 
This is poured into troughs that lie sloping, and 
therefore immediately runs down to the lower end 
There the fowls ride upon one another's backs to get 
at it, and some are not happy enough to reach and 
once dip their bills in it. Thus tantalized, and tor- 
mented with thirst, they cannot digest their dry food; 
they frety pine; sicken, and die. Some are found 
dead, and thrown overboard every morning, and 
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those killed for the table are not eatable. Their 
troughs should be in little divisions, like cups, to hold 
the water separately. But this is never done. The 
sheep and hogs are therefore your best dependence 
for fresh meat at sea, the mutton being generally to- 
lerable, and the pork excellent. 

It is possible your captain may have provided so 
well in the general stores, as to render some of the 
particulars above recommended of little or no use to 
yoQ. But there are frequently in the ship poorer pas- 
sengers, who are taken at a lower price, lodge in the 
steerage, and have no claim to any of the cabin pro- 
visions, or to any but those kinds that are allowed the 
sailors. These people are sometimes dejected, some- 
times sick ; there may be women and children among 
them. In a situation where there is no going to mar- 
ket, to purchase such necessaries, a few of these 
your superfluities distributed occasionally may be of 
great service, restore health, save life, make the mi- 
serable happy, and tliercby afibrd you infinite plea* 
fturc. 

The worst thing in ordinary merchant ships is the 
cookery. They have no professed cook ; and the 
worst hand as a seaman is appointed to that office, in 
which he is not only very ignorant, but very dirty. 
The sailors have therefore a saying, that God sends 
meat, and the devil cooks. Passengers laore piously 
disposed, and willing to believe Heaven orders all 
things for the best, may suppose, that, .Itoowing the 
sea-air and constant exercise by the motion of the 
vessel would give us extraordioary appetites; bad 
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cooks were kindly sent to prevent our eating too 
mticli ; or that, foreseeing we shoald hare bad cooku 
good appetites were famished to prevent our starv- 
ing. If jou cannot trust to these circumstances, a 
spirit-lamp, with a blaze-pan, may enable you to 
cook some little things for yourself ; such as a hashy 
a soup, &c. And it might be well also to have among 
your stores some potted meats, which if well put np 
will keep long good. A small tin oven, to place with 
the open side before the fire, may be anot&er good 
utensil, in which your own servant may roast for 
you a bit of pork or mutton. Tou will sometimes be 
induced to eat of the ship^s salt beef, as it is often 
good. You will find cider the best quencher of that 
thirst which salt meat or fish occasions. The ship 
biscuit is too hard for some sets of teeth. It may be 
softened by toasting. But rusk is better ; for being 
made of good fermented bread, sliced and baked a 
second time, the pieces irabibe^the water easily, soft- 
en immediately, digest more kindly, and are therefore 
more wholesome than the unfermented biscuit. By 
the way, rusk is the true original biscuit, so prepared 
to keep for sea, Inscuit in French signifying twice 
baked. If your dry peas boil hard, a two-pound iron 
shot put with them into the pot, will, by the motion 
of the ship, grind them as fine as mustard. 

The accidents [ have seen at sea with large dishes 
of soup upon a table, from the motion of the ship, 
have made me wish, that our potters or pewterers 
would make soup-dishes in divisions, like a set of 
small bowls united together, each containing about 
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sufficient for one person only ; for then when the 
ship should make a sudden heel, the soup would not 
in a body flow over one side, and fall into people's 
laps, and scald them, as is sometimes the case, but 
would be retained in the separate divisions. 

After these trifles, permit the addition of a few 
general reflections. Navigation, when em])loyed in 
supplying necessary provisions to a country in want, 
and thereby preventing famines, which were more 
frequent and destructive before the invention of that 
art, is undoubtedly a blessing to mankind. When 
employed merely in transporting superfluities, it is a 
question whether the advantage of the employment 
it afibrds is equal to the mischief of hazarding so ma- 
ny lives on the ocean. • But when employed in pil- 
laging merchants and transporting slaves, it is clear- 
ly the means of augmenting the mass of human 
misery. It is amazing to tliink of the ships and lives 
risked in fetching tea from Chhia, cofiee from Ara- 
bia, sugar and tobacco from America, all which our 
ancestors did weU without. Sugar employs near 
one thousand ships, tobacco almost as many. For 
the utility of tobacco thrre is little to be said ; and 
for that of sugar, how much more commendable 
would it be if we could give up the few minutes* gra- 
tification aflbrded once or twice a day by the taste 
of sugar in our tea, rather than encourage tiic cruel- 
ties exercised in producing it. An eminent Frcncii 
moralist says, that when he considers the wars wc 
excite in Africa to obtain slaves, the numbers neces- 
sarily slain in those wars, the many prisoners who 
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perish at sea by sickjiess, bad provisions, foul air, 
&c. Sic. in the transportation, and how many after- 
wards die from the hardships of slavery, he cannot 
look on a piece of sugar without conceiving it stain- 
ed with spots of human blood ! had be added the 
consideration of the wars we make to take and re- 
take the sugar islands from one another, and the 
fleets and armies that perish in those expeditions, be 
might have seen his sugar not merely spotted, but 
thoroughly dyed scarlet in grain. It is these wars 
that make the maritime powers o{ Europe, the In- 
habitants of London and Paris, pay dearer for sugar 
than those of Vienna, a thousand miles from the sea ; 
because their sugar costs not only the price they pay 
for it by the pound, but all they pay in taxes to main- 
tain the fleets and armies that fight for it. 

DIALOGiyE BETWEEN FRANI^LIN AND THE GOUT 

Midnight, October 22, 1780. 
Franklin. Eh ! oh ! eh ! What have 1 done to merit 

these cruel suflerings ? 

Gout. Many things ; you have ate and drank too 
freely, and too much indulged those legs of yours in 
their indolence. 

Franklin. Who is it that accuses me ? 

(iout. It is I, even I, the Gout. 

Franklin. What I my enemy in person ' 

Gout. No — not vour enemv. 
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Franklin, I repeat it •, my enemy ; for you would 
not only torment my body to death, but ruin my good 
name : you reproach me as a glutton and a tippler : 
now all the world that knows me will allow that I am 
neither the one nor the other. 

Goitt. The world may think as it pleases : it is al- 
ways very complaisant to itself, and sometimes to its 
friends ; but T very well know, that the quantity of 
meat pud drink proper for a man who takes a reason- 
able degree of exercise, would be too much for ano- 
ther who never takes any. 

Franklin. I take — Eh ! Oh I — as much exercise — 
£h ! — as I can, Madam Gout. You know my seden- 
tary state, and on that account, it would seem. Ma- 
dam Gout, as if you might spare me a little, seeing it 
is not altogether my own fault. 

GotU. Not a jot : your rhetoric and your polite- 
ness are thrown away ; your apology avails nothing. 
If your situation in life is a sedentary one, your 
amusements, your recreations, at least, should be ac- 
tive. Tou ought to walk or ride ', or, if the weather 
prevents that play at billiards. But let us examine 
your course of life. While the mornings are long, 
and you have leisure to go abroad, what do you do ? 
Why, instead of gaining an appetite for breakfast, 
by salutfeiry exercise, you amuse yourself with books, 
pamphlets, or newspapers, which commonly are not 
worth the reading. Yet you eat au inordinate break- 
fast — four dishes of tea, with cream, and one or two 
buttered toasts, with slices of hung beef, which I fan- 
cy are not things the most easily digested. Imme- 

Vol. I. M 
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diately afterward you sit down to write at your desk; 
or converse with persons who apply to you ou busi^ 
ness. Thus the time passes til! one, without any kind 
of bodily exercise. But all this I could pardon, in 
regard, as you say, to your sedentary condition. 
But what is your practice after dinner ? Waiting in 
the beautiful gardens uf those friends with whom 
you have dined, would be the choice of men of sense : 
yours is to be fixed down to chess, where you are 
found engaged for two or three hours ! This is your 
perpetual recreation, which is the least eligible of any 
for a sedentary man, because, instead of accelerating 
the motion of the fluids, the rigid attention it re- 
quires helps to retard the circulation and obstruct 
internal secretions. Wrapped in the speculations of 
this wretched game, you destroy your constitution. 
What can be expected from such a course of liv- 
ing but a body replete with stagnant humours, ready 
to fall a prey to all kinds of dangerous maladies, if 
I, the Gout, did not occasionally bring you relief 
by agitating these humours, and so purifying or dis- 
sipating them ? If it was in some nook or alley in 
Paris, deprived of walks, that you played awhile 
at chess after dinner, this might be excusable, but 
the same taste prevails with you in Passy, Auteuil, 
JVJontniartre, or Sanoy, places where there are the 
finest gardens and walks, a pure air, beautiful wo- 
men, and most agreeable and instructive conversa- 
tion ; all which you might enjoy by frequenting the 
walks ! But these are rejected for this abominable 
game of chess. Fie, then, Mr. Franklin ! But 
amidst my instructions, I kad almost forgot to ad- 
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uiiuister my wholesome corrections : so take that 
twinge — and that. 

Franklin Oh ! Eh ! Oh »— Oh-h-h ! Ag much in- 
struction as you please. Madam Gouti and as many 
reproaches — but pray, madam, a truce with your 
corrections ! 

Gout. No, sir, no — I will not abate a particle of 
what is so much for your good — therefore — 

Franklin. Qh ! £h-h-h ! — It is not fair to say I 
take no exercise, when I do very often, going out to 
dine, and returning in my carriage 

Goui. That, of all imaginable exercise, is the 
most slight and insignificant, if you allude to the 
motion of a carriage suspended on springs. By ob- 
serving the degree of heat obtained .by different 
kinds of motion, we may form an estimate of the 
quantity of exercise given by each Thun, for ex- 
ample, if you turn out to walk in winter with cold 
feet, in an hour's time you will be in a glow all over; 
ride on horseback, the same effect will scarcely be 
perceived by four hours' round trotting : but if you 
loll in a carriage, such as you have mentioned, you 
may travel all day, and gladly enter the last inn to 
warm your feet by a fire. Flater yourself then no 
longer, that half an hour's airing in your carriage 
deserves the name of exercise. Providence has ap- 
pointed few to roll in carriages, while he has given 
to all a pair of legs, which are machines infinitely 
more commodious and serviceable. Be grateful, 
then; and make a proper use of yours. Would you 
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know how they forward the circulation of your fluids, 
in the very action of transporting you from place to 
place? Observe, when you walk, that all your 
weight is alternately thrown from one leg to the 
other ;' this occanions a great pressure on the vessels 
of the foot, and repels their contents. When re- 
lieved, by the weight being thrown on the other 
foot, the vessels of the first are allowed to replenish, 
and by a return of this weight, ttiis repulsion again 
succeeds ; thus accelerating the circulation of the 
blood. The heat produced in any given time de- 
pends on the degree of this acceleration : the fluids 
are shaken, the humours attenuated, the secretions 
facilitated, and all goes well ; the cheeks are ruddy, 
and health is established. Behold your fair friend 
at Auteuil : a lady who received from bounteous na- 
ture more really useful science than half a dozen 
such pretenders to philosophy as you have been able 
to extract from all your books. When she honours 
you with a visit, it is on foot. She walks all hours 
of the day, and leaves indolence and its concomi- 
tant maladies to be endured by her horses. In this 
*ee at once the preservative of her health and per- 
sonal charms. But you, when you go to Auteuil, 
must have your carriage, though it is no farther 
from Passy to Auteuil, than from Auteuil to Passy. 
Franklin. Tour reasonings grow very tiresome. 
Goui. I stand corrected. I will be silent, and 
continue my office : take that — and that. 
Franklin. Oh ! Oh-h ! Talk on, I pray you ! 
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Gout, No, no ; I have a good number of twinges 
for?you'to-nigbt, and you may be sure of some more 
to-morrow. 

Franklin. What, with such k fever ! I shall go dis- 
tracted. Oh ! £h ! Can no one bear it for me ? 

Gout, Ask that of your horses; they have served 
you faithfully. 

Franklin, How can you so cruelly sport with my 
torments P 

Gout, Sport ? f am very serious. I have hete a 
list of your offences against your own health distinct- 
ly written, and can justify every stroke inflicted on 
you. 

Franklin. Read it then. 

Gout. It is too long a detail ; bnt I will briefly 
mention some particulars. 

Franklin, Proceed — I am all attention. 

Gout. Do you remember how often you have pro- 
mised yourself, the following morning, a walk in the 
grove of Boulogne, in the garden de la Muette, or in 
your own garden, and have violated your promise) 
alleging, at one time it was too cold, at another too 
warm, too windy, too moist, or what else you pleas- 
ed ; when in truth it was too nothing, but your insu- 
perable love of ease ? 

Franklin, That I confess may have happened oc- 
casionally, probably ten times in a year. 

CknU. Your confession is very far short of the 
truth ; the gross amount is one hundred and ninety- 
nine times. 

Franklin, Is it possible ? 

M2 
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Gwt, So possible that it is fact ; you may rdy •& 
the accuracy of my statement. You know Mr. B.'s 
gardens, and what fine walks they contain ; you 
know the handsome flight of an hundred steps, which 
lead from the terrace above to the lawn below. Yoit 
have been in the practice of visiting this amiable fa- 
mily twice a week after dinner ', and as it is a maxim 
of your own, that " a roan may take as much exer- 
cise in walking a mile up and down stairs, as in tan 
on level ground/' what an opportunity was here for 
you to have had exercise in both these ways ! Did 
you embrace it — and how often ? 

Franklin, I cannot immediately answer that ques- 
tion. 

Qo\U. .1 will do it for you : not once. 

Franklin. Pfotoncef 

Gout. Even so. During the summer you went 
there at six o'clock. Tou found the charming lady* 
ivith her lovely children and friends, eager to walk 
with youy and entertain you with their agreeable 
conversation : and what has been your choice.' Why 
to sit on the terrace, satisfying yonrse|f with the fine 
piDSpect, and passing your eye over the beauties of 
the garden ^elow, without taking one step to descend 
and walk about in them. On the contrary, you call 
for tea, and the chess-board; and lo ! you are occu- 
pied in your seat till nine o'clock, and that beside two 
hours' play after dinner ; and then, instead of walk- 
ing home, which would have bestirred you a little, 
you step into your carriage. How absurd to suppose, 
that all this carelessness can be reconcileable with 
health, without my interposition ! 
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yh'ankHn. I am convinced now of the justness of 
|ioor Richard's remark, that << Our debts and our 
^ins are always greater than we think for." 

Gout, So it is ! you philosophers are sages ia your 
maxims, and fools in your conduct. 

Franklin. But do you charge among my crimes, 
that I return in a carriage from Mr. B.'s ? 

GoiU. Certainly : for having been seated all the 
while, you cannot object the fatigue of the day, and 
cannot want therefore the relief of a carnage. 

Franklin. What then would you have me do with 
my carriage? 

Crout. Bum it if you choose ; you would at least 
get heat out of it once in this way ; or if you dislike 
that proposal, here's another for you : observe the 
poor peasants who work in the vineyards and grounds 
about the villages of Passy, Auteuil, ChaiUois, kc . 
you may find every day, among these deserving 
crealuresy four or five old men and women, bent, and 
perhaps crippled, by weight of years, and too long 
and t«)o great labour. After a most fatiguing day 
these people have to tmdge a mile or two to their 
smoky huts. Order your coachman to set thera 
dowB. That is an act that will be good for your 
soul ; and at the same time, after your visit to the 
B**sif you return on foot, that will be good for 
your body ? 

Franklin Ah! bow tiresome you are! 

OotU. Well then, to my office ; it should not \}M 
forgotten that 1 am your physician. There. 
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Franklin. Oh-h-b ! what a devil of a pbys 
Gout. How ungrateful are you to say » 
not I, whoy in the character of your physicu 
taTed you iVom the palsy, dropsy, and apople 
or other of which would have dorie for you U 
but for me. 

Franklin. I submit— and thank you for tl 
but entreat the discontinuance of your visiti 
future : for in my mind one had better die 
cured so dolefully. Permit me just to hin( 
bave also not been unfriendly to yov. I ne 
physician, or quack of any kind, to enter 
ft^inst yoti ; if then you do not leave me to 
'3 I' pose, it may be said you are ungrateful too. 

r OovU. I can scarcely acknowledge that as 

. 1; jection. As to quacks, I despise them : tli 

Y i* kill you, indeed, but cannot injure me. Ai 

|.f regular physicians, they are at last convine 

J i^ the gout, in such a subject as you are, is do 

4 ^ but a remedy ; and wherefore cure a remedj 

/ '.. to our business — ^there — 

}; Franklin. Oh* Oh! For Heaven's iak< 

i • me ', and I promine faithfully never more 

*i i at chess, but to take exercise daily, and live 

rat<>Iy. 

Gout. I know you too well. You promi 
but, after a few months of good health, you 
turn to your old habits ; your fine promises 
forgotten like the forms of the last year's 
Let us then finish the account, and i will g 
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I leave you with an assurance of visiting you a^ain 
at a proper time and place ; for my object is your 
good, and you are sensible now that I am your real 
friend. 

A PABABLE AGAINST PERSECUTION, IN IMITATION 
OF SCRIPTURE LANGUAGE. 

1. And it came to pass, after these things, that 
Abraham sat in the door of his teot, about the goings 
down of the sun. 

2. And behold a man bent with age, coming from 
the way of the wilderness leaning on a staff. 

3. And Abraham arose, and met him, and said 
unto him, Turn in, I pray thee, and wash thy feeti 
and tarry all night ; and thou shalt arise early in the 
morning, and go on thy way. 

4. And the man said. Nay ; for I will abide under 
this tree. 

5. But Abraham pressed him greatly : so he turn- 
ed and they went into 4he tent : and Abraham baked 
unleavened bread, and they did eat. 

6. And when Abraham saw that the man blessed 
not Grod, he said unto him, Wherefore dost thou not 
worship the most high God, creator of heaven and 
earth? 

7. And (he man answered and said, I do not wor- 
ship thy God, neither do I call upon his name, for I 
have made to myself a God, which abideth always 
in my house, and provideth me with all things. 
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8. And Abmham's zeal was kindled against lh« 
roan) aitd he arose, and fell upon hioi) and drove him 
forth with blows into the wilderness. 

9. And God called unto Abraham^ sajingi Abra- 
ham, where is the stranger ? 

10. And Abraham answered and said, Lord, be 
would not worship thee, neither would he call upon 
thy name, therefore have I driven him out from be- 
fore my face into the wilderness. 

11. And God said. Have I borne with him thete 
hundred and ninety and eight years, and nourished 
him, and clothed him, notwithstanding his rebcUioQ 
against me, and couldst not thou, who art thjrself 
a sinner, bear with him one night ? 

12. And Abraham said, Let not the anger of my 
Lord wax hot against his servant ; lo, I have sia- 
ned ; forgive me, I pray thee. 

13. And Abraham arose, and went forth into the 
wilderness, and diligently sought for the man» and 
found him, and returned with h'm to the tent, and 
when he had entreated him kindly, he sent him away 
on the morrow with gifts. 

14. And God spake again unto Abraham, sayings 
For this thy sin shall thy seed be afflicted four hun- 
dred years in a strange land. 

15. But for thy repentance will I deliver them, 
and they shall come forth with power, and with 
gladness of heart, and with much substance. 
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OfN THE DEATH OF RELATIVES. 

To Miss Hubbard. 

'Fhiladelpbil^ Feb. S2, 1756. 
I CONDOLE with you. We have lost a most dear 
and valuable relation.* But it is the will of God 
and nature that these mortal bodies be laid aside 
when the soul is to enter into real life This is rather 
an embryo state, a preparation for living. A man 
is not completely born until he be dead. Why then 
should we grieve that a new child is born among the 
immortals, a new member added to their happy 
society ? We are spirits. That bodies should be 
lent US| while they can afford us pleasure, assist us 
in acquiring knowledge, or doing good to our fellow- 
creatures, is a kind and benevolent act of Giod. 
When they become un6t for these purposes, and 
afford us pain instead of pleasure, instead of an aid 
become an encumbrance, and answer none of the 
intentions for which they were given, it is equally 
kind and benevolent that a way is provided by which 
we may get rid of them. Death is that way. We 
ourselves, in some cases, prudently choose a par- 
tial death. A mangled, painful limb, which cannot 
be restored, we willingly cut off. He who plucks 
out a tooth parts with it freely, since the pain 
goes with it; and he who quits the whole body 
parti at once with all pains, and possibilities of paiitt 

J Mr. John FnnkUn, the writer's brotbir. 
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and diseases, it was liable to, or capable of making 
him suffer. 

Our friend and we were invited abroad on a party 
of pleasure, which is to last for ever. His chair was 
ready 'first, and he is gone before us. We could not 
all conveniently start together: and why should 
you and I be grieved at this, since we are soon to 
fallow, and know where to find him .' 

Adieu. 

B. Frankliit. 

IJSE EPHEMERA AN EMBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE. 

7o Madame Brillonl. 

Yov may remember, my dear friend, that when we 
lately spent that happy day in the delightful garden 
and sweet si»ciefy of the Moulin Jolly, I stopped a 
little in one of our walks, and stayed some time be> 
hind the company. We had been shown numberless 
skeletons of a kind of little fly, called an ephemeral 
whose Huccessive generations, we were told, were 
bred and expired within the day. I happened \» 
see a Kving company of them on a leaf, who appear- 
ed to be engaged in conversation. You know I un- 
derstand all the inferior animal tongues: my too 
great application to the study of them is the best 
excuse I can give for the little progress I have made 
In your charming language. I listened, through 
curiosity to the discourse of these little creatures ; 
but as they, in their national vivacity, spoke three 
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or four together, I could make but little of their con. 
▼ersation. 1 found, however, by some broken expres- 
sions that I heard now and then, they were disputing 
warmly on the merit of two foreign musicians, one a 
counrii the other a muscheto ; in which dispute they 
spent their time, seemingly as regardless of the 
shortness of life as if they had been sure of liTinga 
month. Happy people ! thought I, you live certain- 
ly under a wise, just, and mild government, since 
you have no public grievances to complain of, nor 
any subject oi contention, but the perfections or 
imperfections of foreign music. I turned my head 
from them to an old gray-hekded one, who was sin- 
gle on another leaf, and talking to himself. Being 
amused with his soliloquy, I put it down in writing, in 
hopes it will likewise amuse her to whom I am so 
much indebted for the most pleasing of all amuse- 
ments, her delicious company and heavenly har- 
mony. 

« It was," says he, " the opinion of learned phi- 
losophers of our race, who lived and flourished long 
before my time, that this vast world, the Moulin 
Joly, could not itself subsist more than eighteen 
hours : and I think there was some foundation for 
that opinion ; since, by the apparent motion of the 
great luminary that g^ves life to all nature, and 
which in my time has evidently declined consider- 
ably towards the ocean at the end of our earth, it 
must then finish its course, be extinguished in the 
waters that surround us, and leave the world in cold 
and darkness, necessarily prodncing nniversal dffttU 

Vor. I. * N 
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and destruction. I have lived seven of those hours ; 
a great age, being no less than four hundred and 
twenty minutes of time. How very few of us con- 
tinue so long ! I have seen generations born, flou- 
rish, and expire. My present friends are the chil- 
dren and grand-children of the friends of my youth, 
who are now, alas, no more ! And I must soon fol- 
low them ; for by the course of nature, though still 
in health, I cannot expect to live above seven or 
eight minutes longer. What now avails all my toil 
and labour, in amassing honey- dew on this leaf, 
which I cannot live to enjoy ! What the political 
struggles I have been' engaged in, for the good of 
my compatriot inhabitants of this bush, or my phi- 
sophical studies, for the benefit of our race in gene- 
ral ! for in politics (what can laws do without mo- 
rals f) our present race of ephemercB will, in a course 
of minutes, become corrupt, like those of other and 
older bushes, and consequently as wretched : and in 
philosophy how small our progress ! Alas ! art is 
long, and life is short ! My friends would comfort 
me with the idea of a name, they say, [ shall leave 
behind me ; and they tell me, [ have lived long 
enough to nature and to glory. But what will fame 
be to an ephemera, who no longer exists ? and what 
will become of all history in the eighteenth hour, 
when the world itself, even the whole Moulin Joly, 
shall come to its end, and be buried In universal 
ruin .^" 

To me, after all my eager pursuits, oo solid plea- 
sures now remain, but the reflection of a long life 
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spent in meaning well, the sensible conversation of 
a few good lady ephemerae, and now and then a kind 
smile and a tune from the ever amiable Brillout. 

B. Franklut. 

ACCOUNT OF A WHIRLWIND AT MARYLAin). 
To Peter Collinson, Esq, 

DEAR SIR, Philadelphia, Aug. 25, 1755. 

As you hare my former papers on whirlwinds, &c. I 
now send you an account of one which I had lately 
an opportunity of seeing and examining myself. 

Being in Maryland, riding with colonel Taskefy 
and some oiher gentlemen, to bis country-seat, where 
I and mv son were entertained bv that amiable and 
worth> man with great hospitality and kindness, we 
saw, in the vale below us, a small whirlwind beginning 
in the road, and showing itself by the dust it raised 
and contained. It appeared in the form of a sugar- 
loaf, spin ning on its point, moviner up the hill ta 
wards us, and enlarging as it came forward: When 
it passed by us, its smaller part near the ground apr 
peared no bigger than a common barrel, but widen- 
ing upwards, it seemed, at forty or fifty feet high, to 
be twenty or thirty feet in diameter. The n-it of 
the company stood looking after it ; but my curiosi- 
ty being stronger, I followed it, riding close by its 
side, and observed its licking up, in its progressi all 
the dust that was under its smaller part. As it is a 
cotumon opinion that a shot^ fired through a water- 
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spout, will break it, I tried to break this little whirl* 
wind, by striking my whip frequently through it, but 
without any effect. Soon after, it quitted the road 
and look into the woods, growing every moment larg- 
er and stronger, raising, instead of dust, the old dry 
leaves with which the ground was thick covered, and 
making a great noise with them and the branches of the 
trees, bending some tall trees round in a circle swiftly 
and very surprisingly, though the progressive motion 
of the whirl was not so swift but that a man on foot 
might have kept pace with it, but the circular motioa 
was amazingly rapid. By the leaves it was now fill- 
ed with, 1 could plainly perceive that the current of air 
they were driven by moved upwards in a spiral line ; 
and when I saw the passing whirl continue entire^ 
after leaving the trunks and bodies of large trees 
which it had enveloped, I no longer wondered that 
my whip had no effect on it in its smaller t>tate. I ac- 
companied it about three quarters of a mile, till some 
limbs of dead trees, broken off by the whirl, flying 
about, and falling near me, made me more apprehen- 
sive of danger : and then I stopped, looking at the 
top of it as it went on, which was visible, by means, 
of the leaves contained in it, for a very great height 
above the trees. Many of the leaves, as they got 
loose from the upper and widest part, were scattered 
in the wind ; but so great was their height in the ain 
that they appeared no bigger than flies. My sou 
who was by this time come up with me, followed the 
whirlwind till it left the wood*:, and crossed an old 
tobacco-field^ where^ finding neither dust nor leaves 
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to take up, it gradually bercame inviniblc below as it 
went away over that field. The course of the j^ene- 
ral wind then blowing was aloni^ with iis as we travel- 
led, and the progressive motion of the whirlwind was 
in a direction nearly opposite ; though it did not keep 
a straight line, nor was its progressive motion uni- 
form, it making little sallies on either hand as it went, 
proceeding sometimes faster, and sometimes slower^ 
and seeming sometimes for a few seconds almosr sta- 
tionary, then starting forwards pretty fast again. 
When we rejoined the company, they were admiring ' 
the vast height of the leaves, now brought by the 
common wind over our heads- These leaves accom- 
panied us as we travelled, some fallmg now and then 
round about us, and some not reaching the ground 
till we had gone near three miles ft-om the .place 
where we first saw the whirlwind begin. Upon my 
asking colonel Tasker if such whirlwinds were com- 
mon in Maryland, he answered pleasantly, *' No, not 
at all common, but we got this on purpose to treat 
Mr. Franklin." And a very high treat it was to, 
dear sir, your affectionate friend and humble ser- 
vant; B. Franklin. 

ONJTHE SALTNESS OF SEA-WATER. 

To Mr. Peier Franklin, in Newport, 

London, May 7, 1760. 
SIR) 
* * ^ * * * It has, indeed, as you observe, been the 
opinion of some very great naturalists, that the sea 
is salt only from the dissolution of mineral or rock- 

N 2 
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■all, which il« ivaleti hapjiened Id meet wilh. 
(hit oploiou lakea it for granted Ihat all waler wai 
originally fresh, of which wp can have no proof. I 
own 1 am incliacd lo a (lifltireni opinion, anil rather 
Ihink all the water on Ihls gtabe wa> originally iall. 
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we know from their effects, that there are deep fiery 
caverns under the earth, and even under the sea, if at 
any time the sea leaks into any of them, the fluid 
parts of the water roust evaporate from that heat} 
and pass ofi" through yotne volcano, while the salt re- 
mains, and by degrees, and continual accretion, be- 
comes a great mass. Thus the cavern may at length 
be filled, and the volcano connected with it cease burn- 
ing, as many it is said have done ; and future minerS} 
penetrating such cavern, find what we call a salt-mine. 
This is a fancy 1 had on visiting the salt-mines at 
Northwich, with my son. I send you a piece of the 
rock-salt which he brought up with him out of the 
mine. » * • « * 

I am, sir, &ic. 
B. Franklin. 

ON THE EFFECT OF AIR ON THE BAROMETER, AND 
THE BENEFITS D£R1Y£D FROM THE STUDY OF 
INSECTS. 

To Mias Stephenson. 

Craven-street, June 1 1, 1760. 
It is a very sensible question you ask, how the air 
can affect the baronHeter, when its opening appears 
covered with woodf If indeed it was so closely 
covered as to admit of no communication of the out- 
ward air to the surface of the mercury, the change 
of weight in the air could not possibly affect it. But 
the least crevice is sufficient for the purpose ; a pin- 
hole will do the business. And if you could look 
behind the frame to which your barometer is fixed, 
yoQ would certainly find some imall opening. 
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There are indeed some barometers in which the 
body of mercury at the lower end is contained in a 
close leather bag, and so the air cannot come into 
immediate contact with the mercury ; yet the same 
effect is produced. For the leather being flexible^ 
when the bag is pressed hy any additional weight of 
air, it contracts, and the mercury is forced up into 
the tube ; when the air becomes lighter, and its pres- 
sure less, the weight of the mercury prevailsj and it 
descend^} again into the bag. 

Tour observation on what yon have lately read 
concerning injects is very just and solid. Superficial 
minds are apt to despite those who make that part 
of the creation their study, as mere triflers ; but ccr. 
tainly the world has been much obliged to them. Un- 
der the care and management of Jman, the labours 
of the little silkworm afford employment and sub- 
sistence to thousands of families, and become an im- 
mense article of commerce. The bee, too, yields us 
its delicious honey, and its wax, useful to a multitude 
of purposes. Another insect, it is said, produces the 
cochineal, from whence we have our rich scarlet 
dye. The usefulness of the cantharides, or Spanish 
flies, in medicine, is known to all, and thousands 
owe their lives to that knowledge. By human indus- 
try and observation^ other properties of other insects 
may possibly be hereafter discovered, and of equa^ 
utility. A thorough acquaintance with the nature of 
these little creatures may also enable mankind ta 
prevent the increase of such as are noxious, or secure 
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US against the mischiefs they occasion. These things 
doubtless your books make mention of : I can only 
add a particular late instance which I had from a 
Swedish gentleman of good credit. In the green 
timber, ^intended for ship-building at the king's 
yards in that country, a kind of worms uras foundi 
which every year became more numerous and more 
pernicious, so that the ships were greatly damaged 
before they came into use. The king sent Linnaeus 
the great naturalist, from Stockhohn, to inquire into^ 
the affair, and see if the mischief was capable of any 
remedy. He found, on examination, that the worm 
was produced from a small eggf deposited in the lit- 
tle roughnesses on the surface of the wood, by a 
particular kind of fly or beetle ; from whence the 
worm, so soon as it was hatched, began to eat into 
the substance of the wood, and after some time came 
oat again a fly of the parent kind, and so the spe- 
cies increased. The season in which the fly laid its 
eggs, Linneeus knew to be about a fortnight (I think) 
in the month of May, and at no other time ua the 
year. He therefore advised, that some days before 
that season, all the green timber should be thrown 
into the water, and kept under water till the season 
was over : which being done by the king's order, the 
flies, missing their usual nestSy could not increase ; 
and the species was either destroyed or went else- 
where ; and the wood was effectually preserved ; for 
after the first year, it became too dry and bard for 
their purpose. 
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There is> however, a prudent moderation to be 
used in studies of this kind. The knowledge of na- 
ture may be ornamental, and it may be useful ; but 
if, to attain an eminence in that, we neglect the know- 
ledge and practice of essential duties, we deserve 
reprehension : for there is no rank in natural know- 
ledge of equal dignity and importance with that of 
being a good parent, a good child, a good husband» 
or wife, a good neighbour or friend, a good subject 
or citizen ; that is, in short, a good Christian. Ni- 
cholas Gimcrack, therefore, who. neglected the care 
of his family, to pursue butterflies, was a just- object 
of ridicule, and we must give him up as fair game to 
the satirist. 

Adieu, my dear friend, and believe me ever 
t ^ Yours afiectionately, 

B. Franklin. 

ON THE ART OF SWIMMING. 
To Mr. Oliver Neale. 
DEAR SIR, [No date.) 

I CANNOT be of opinion with you that it is too late 
in life for you to learn to swim. The river near the 
bottom of your garden affords a most convenient 
place for the purpose ; and as your new employment 
requires your being often on the water, of which you 
have such a dread, I think you would do well to 
make the trial ; nothing being so likely to remove 
those apprehensions as the consciousness of an abili- 
ty to swim to the shore in case of an accident, or ef 
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fupporting yourself in the water till a boat could 
come to take you up. 

I do not know how far corks or bladders may be 
useful in learning to swim, having never seen much 
trial of them. Possibly they may be of service, in 
supporting the body while you are learning what is 
called the stroke, or that manner of drawing in and 
striking out the hands and feet that is necessary to 
produce progressive motion. But you will be no 
swimmer till you can place some confidence in the 
power of the water to support you : I would there- 
fore advise the acquiring that confidence in the first 
place ; especially as I have known several who, by a 
little of the practice necessary for that purpose, have 
insensibly acquired the stroke, taught as it were by 
nature. 

The practice I mean is this. Choosing a place 
where the water deepens gradually, walk coolly into 
it till it is up to your breast, then turn round, your 
face to the shore, and throw an egg into the water 
between you and the shore. It will sink to the bot- 
tom, and be easily seen there, as your water is clear. 
It must lie in water so deep as that you cannot reach 
it to take it up but by diving for it. To encourage 
yourself in order to do this, reflect that your progress 
will be from deeper to shallower water, and that at 
any time you may, by bringing your legs under you, 
and standing on the bottom, raise your head far 
above the water. Then plunge under it with your 
eyes open, throwing yourself towards the egg) and 
ende&vooriDg, by the action of your hands and feet 
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against the water, to get forward till within reach o^ 
it. In this attempt you will find, that the water 
buoys you up against your inclination ; that it is not 
. so easy a thing to sink as you imagined ; that you 
cannot but by actiye force get down to the egg. Thus 
you feel the power of the water to support you, and 
learn to confide in that power ; while your endea- 
vours to overcome it, and to reach the eggy teach you 
the manner of acting on the water with your feet 
and hands, which action is afterwards used in swim- 
ming to support your head higher above water, or 
to go forward through it. 

I would the more earnestly press you to the trial 
of this method, because,' though 1 think I satisfied 
you that your body is lighter than water, and that 
you might float in it a long time with your mouth 
free for breathing, if you would put yourself in a 
proper posture, and would be still, and forbear strug- 
gling ; yet, till you have obtained this experimental 
confidence in the water, 1 cannot depend on yoor 
having the necessary presence of mind to recollect 
that posture and the directions I gave you relating to 
it. The surprise may put all out of your mind. For 
though we value ourselves on being reasonable know- 
ing creatures, reason and knowledge seem on such 
occasions to be of little nse to us ; and the brutes, to 
whom we allow scarce a glimmering of either, ap- 
pear to have the advantage of us. 

1 will, however, take this opportunity of repeating 
those particulars to you, which 1 mentioned in our 
last conversation, as, by perusing them at your lei- 
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sure, you may possibly imprint them so in your me- 
mory as on occasion to be of some use to you. 

1. That though the legs, arms, and bead, of a hu- 
man bod^ , being solid parts, are specifically some- 
thing hearier than fresh water, yet the trunk, parti- 
cularly the upper part, from its hollowness, is so much 
lighter than water, as that the whole of the body ta- 
ken together is too light to sink wholly under water, 
but some part will remain above, until the lungs be- 
come filled with water, which happens from drawing 
water into them instead of air, when a person in the 
fright attempts breathing while the mouth and nos- 
trils are under water. 

2. That the legs and arms are specifically lighter 
than salt water, and will be supported by it, so that a 
human body would not sink in salt water, though 
the lungs were filled as above, but from the greater 
specific gravity of the head. 

8. That therefore a person throwing himself on his 
back in salt water, and extending his arms, may ea- 
sily lie so as to keep his mouth and nostrils free for 
breathing ; and by a small motion of his hands may 
prevent turning, if he should perceive any tendency 
to it. 

4. That in fresh water, if a man throws himself on 
his back, near the surface, he cannot long conti- 
nue in that situation but by proper action of his hands 
on the water, f f be uses no such action, the legs and 
lower part of the body will gradually sink till he 
comes into an opright Jposftion, \n which be will con- 
tinue suspended, the hollow of the breast keeping the 
head uppermost. 

Vot. I. O 
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5. But if| io tbis erect positiooi the he«d is kepi 
upri^t above the shoulders, as when we stand on the 
ground, the inmersioo will, bjr the weight of that part 
of the head that is out of water, reach above the 
mooth and nostrils, perhaps a little above the eyes, 
to that a man cannot long remain snqtended in wa- 
ter with his head in that position. 

6. The bodj continuing sospended as before, and 
upright, if the head be leaned quite back, so that the 
face looks upwards, all the back part of the head be- 
ing then under water, and iu weight consequently in 
a great measure supported by it, the face will remain 
above water quite free for breathing, wiQ rise an inch 
bigiier every inspiration, and sink as much every ex- 
piration, but never so low as that the water may come 
over the mooth. 

7. If, therefore, a person unacquainted with swim- 
ming, and falhng accidentally into the water, could 
have presence of mind sufficient to avoid strugglii^ 
and plunging, and to let the body take this natural 
position, he might continue long safe from drowning 
till perhaps help would come. For as to the clothes, 
their additional weight while immersed is very in- 
considerable, the water supporting it ; though, whea 
he comes out of the water, he would find them very 
heavy indeed. 

But, as I said before, I would not advise you or 

any one to depend on having this presence of mind 

on such an occasion, but learn fairly to swim ; as 1 

' wish all men were taught to do in their youdi : they 

would, on many occurrences} be the safer for having 
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that skill, and on many more the happier, as freer 
from painful apprehensions of danger, to say nothing 
of the enjoyment in so delightful and wholesome an 
exercise. Soldiers particularly should, raethinks, all 
be taught to swim ; it might be of frequent use 
either in surprising an enemy, or saying themselves : 
and if 1 had now boys to educate, 1 should prefer 
those schools (other things being equal) where an op- 
portunity was afforded for acquiring so advantageous 
an art, which once learned is never forgotten. 

I am, sir, &c. 

B. Franklin. 

ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 
In Answer to some Inquirie* of M. Dubourg, 
* * * I AM apprehensive that I shall not be able to 
find leisure for making all the disquisitions and ex- 
periments which would be desirable on this subject. 
I must, therefore, content myself with a few remarks. 
The specific gravity of some human bodies, in 
comparison to that of water, has been examined by 
Mr. Robinson, in our Philosophical Transactions^ 
volume 60, page 30, for. the year 1757. He asserts, 
that fat persons with small bones float most easily 
upon the water. 

The diving bell is accurately described in our 
Transactions. 

When I was a boy, I made two oval pallets, each 
about ten inches long, and six broad, with a hole for 
the thumb, in order to retain it fast in the palm of 
my hand. They much resembled a painter's pallets. 
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111 swimming I pushed the edges of these forward, 
and I struck the water with their flat surfaces as I 
drew them back. I remember I swam faster by 
means of these palletSi bat they fatigued my wrists* 
I also fitted to the soles of my feet a kind of sandals ; 
but I was not satisfied with them, tiecause I obaenred 
that the stroke is partly given by the inside of the 
feet and the ancles, and not entirely with the selet 
of the feet. 

We have here waistcoats for swimming, which 
are made of double sail-cloth, with small pieces of 
cork quilted in between them. 

I know nothing of the seaphandrc of M. de la Cher 
pelle. 

I know by experience, that it is a great comfort to 
a swimmer, who has a considerable distance to gOf 
to turn himself sometimes on his back, and to vary 
in other respects the means of procuring a progres- 
sive motion. 

When he is seized with (he cramp in the leg, the 
method ofdriving it away is to give to the parts afifeet- 
ed a sudden, vigorous, and violent shock ; which he 
may do in the air as he swims on his back. 

During the great heats of summer there is no dan- 
ger in bathing, however warm we may be, in rivers 
which have been thoroughly warmed by the sun : but 
to throw one's self into cold spring water, when the 
body has been heated by exercise in the sun, is an 
imprudence which may prove fatal. I once knew an 
instance of four young men, who, having worked 
at harvest in the heat of the day, with a view of tt- 
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freshing^ theraselveS) plunged into a spring of cold 
water : two died upon the spot, a third the next 
morning) and the fourth recovered with great diffi- 
culty. A copious draught of cold water, in similar 
circumstances, is frequently attended with the same 
effect in North America. 

The exercise of swimming is one of the most 
healthy and agreeable in the world. After having 
swam for an hour or two in the evening, one sleeps 
coolly the whole night, even during the most ardent 
heat of summer. Perhaps the pores being cleansed^ 
the insensible perspiration increases and occasions 
this coolness- It is certain that much swimming is 
the means of stopping a diarrhoea, and even of pro- 
ducing a constipation. With respect to those who 
do not know how to swim, or who are affected with 
a diarrhcea at a season which does not permit them 
to use that exercise, a warm bath, by cleansing and 
purifying the skin, is found very salutary, and ofilea 
effects a radical cure. I speak from my own expe- 
rience, frequently repeated, and that of others to 
whom I have recommended thu. 

You will not be displeased if f conclude these hasty 
remarks by informing you, that as the ordinary 
method of swimming is reduced to the act of rowing 
with the arms and legs, and is consequently a labori- 
ous and fatiguing operation when the space of water 
to be crossed is considerable ; there is a method in 
which a swimmer may pass to great distances with 
much facility, by means of a sail. This discovery I 
fortunately made by accident, and in the followiog 
manner. O 2 
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When I was a boy I amused myself one day with' 
flying a paper kite ; and approactiing the bank of » 
pond, which was near a mile broad, I tied the string 
to a stake, and the kite ascended to a very consi- 
derable height above the pond, while I was swini*^ 
ming. In a little time, being desirous of amusing^ 
myself with my kite, and enjoying at the same time 
the pleasure of swinraiing> I returned, and loosing* 
from the stake the string with the little stick whicb 
was fastened to it, went again into the water, where 
I found, that lying on my back, and holding the 
stick in my hands, I was drawn along the surface of 
the water in a very agreeable manner. Having then 
engaged another .boy to carry my clothes round the 
pond, to a place which I pointed out to him on the 
other side, I began to cross the pond with my kite, 
which carried me quite over without the least fa* 
tigue, and with the greatest pleasure imaginable. I 
was only obliged occasionally to halt a little in my 
course, and resist its progress, when it appeared 
that, hy following too quick, I lowered the kite too 
much y by doing whicfi occasionally I made it rise 
again. I have never since that time practised this 
singular mode of swimming, though I think it not 
impossible to vnross in this manner from Dover te 
Calais. The packet-boat, however, it still preftr- 
Hble. * « -» 

B. FxuiruiK. 
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ON THE FREE USE OF AIR. 

To M. Dvhourg, 

London, July 28, 1760. 
« * * I GRBATLY approvc the epithet which you 
give, in your letter of the 8th of Juae, to the new 
method of treating the small-pox, which you call the 
tonic or bracing method ; I will take occasion, from 
|t, to mention a practice to which I have accustom- 
ed myself. You know the cold bath has long been 
in vogue here as a tonic ; but the shock of the cold 
water has always appeared to me, generally speak- 
ing, as too violent ; and I have found it much more 
agreeable to my constitution to bathe in another ele- 
ment — I mean cold air. With this view 1 rise al- 
most every morning, and sit in ray chamber without 
any clothes whatever, half an hour or an hour, ac- 
cording to the season, either reading or writing. 
This practice is not in the least painful, but, on the 
contrary, agreeable ; and if 1 return to bed after- 
wards, before I dress myself} as sometimes happens, 
I make a supplement to my night's rest of one or 
two hours of the most pleasing sleep that can be 
imagined. 1 find no ill coiisequences whatever re- 
sulting from itf and that at least it does not injure 
my health, if it does not in fact contribute much to 
its preservation. I shall therefore caU it for the fu- 
ture a bracing or tonic bath. » * « 

B. FiUlfKUlf. 
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ON THE CAUSES OF COLDS. 

* * * I SHALL not attempt to explain why damp 
clothes occasion colds rather than wet ones, because 
I doubt the fact ; I imagine that neither the one nor 
the other contribute to this effect, and that the cau' 
ses of colds are totally independent of wet, and even 
of cold. I propose writing a Khort paper on this sub- 
ject, the first moment of leisure I have at my dispO' 
sal. In the mean time, I can only say, that having 
some Kuspicions that the common notion, which at- 
tributes to cold the property of stopping the pores 
and obstructing perspiration> was ill founded, I en- 
gaged a young physician, who is making some ex- 
periments with Sanctorius's balance, to estimate the 
different proportions of his perspiration, when re- 
maining one hour quite naked, and another warmly, 
clothod. He pursued the experiment in this alter- 
nate manner for eight hours successively, and found 
his perspiration almost double during those hours 
in which he was naked. * » * 

B. Franklin. 

TENDENCY OF RIVERS TO THE SEA.— EFFECT OF 
THE SUN*S RATS ON CLOTHS OF DIFFERENT CO- 
LOURS. 

To Miss Stephenson. 

MY DBAR FRIEND, Sept, 30, 1761. 

It is, as you observed in our late conversation, a 
very general opinion, that all rivers run into the sea, 
^r deposit their waters there. 'Tis a kind of auda- 
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city to call such general opinions in question, and 
may subject one to censure. But we must hazard 
something in what we think the cause of truth : and 
if we propose our objections modestly, we shall ^ 
though mistaken, deserve a censure less severe^than 
when we are both mistaken and insolent. 

That some rivers run into the sea is beyond a 
doubt : such, for instance, are the Amazons, and I 
think the Oronoko and the Mississippi. The proof 
is that their waters are fresh quite tQ the sea, and 
out to some distance from the land. Our question 
is, whether the fresh waters of those rivers whose 
beds are filled with salt water to a considerable dis- 
tance np from the sea (as the Thames, the Dela- 
ware, and the rivers that communicate with Chesa- 
peak-bay in Virginia) do ever arrive at the sea. 
And as I suspect they do not, I am new to acquaint 
you with my reasons ; or, if they are not allowed to 
be reasons, my conceptions, at least, of this matter. 

The common supply of rivers is from springs, 
which draw their origin from rain that has^ soaked 
into the earth. The union of a number of springs 
forms a river. The waters as they run, exposed to 
the sun, air, and wind, are continually evaporating. 
Hence in travelling one may often see where a rivet 
runs, by a long blueish mist over it, though we are 
at such a distance as not to see the river itself. The 
quantity of this evaporation is greater or less, in pro- 
portion to the surface exposed by the same quantity 
of water to those causes of evaporation. While the 
river ruug in a narrow confined channel in the upptr 
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DDt for (he loss by evaporation ; nod yet Ihat hay ii 
lall quU« up lo AnnapaliB. 

Aa to our other Bubject, the differpnt liegrcrs of 
beat imbibed froai the sun's ravj bj clolhs of differ- 

from meinorj. 

But first lei me menClon an eipeiiment jou may 
easily make yourself. tVtilk but H quarter o( aa 
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of your dress while, and a part black ; then apply 
your hand lo Ihrui akeruately, aud you nil] find ■ 
very great liifiereure ia iheir warmlh. llie blacit 
vill be rguile hut ID Ihe touch, Uie white still cool. 

Another: Try lo Gre poper with a buraiog-gtau. 
If it it while, you will not easily hum il : hut if you 

briof the focuf lo a black spot, or upai) leiteri writ- 
ten or printed, the paper ivill immcdlaicly be on fire 
under the leliers. 

Thus fullers and dyers find black cloths, of eqaal 

dry in the auo much aoouet lliao the while, being 
mere readily heated by the sun's ra^s. It is the sub* 
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black itockings than vfhite ones, and sais apt sooner 
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be conceived as a moveable one, which is not onlj 
pushed some miles higher up the river by every flood- 
tide from the sea, and carried down again as far by 
every tide of ebb> but which has even this space of 
vibration removed nearer to the sea in wet seasons, 
when the springs and brooks in the upper country 
are augmented by the failing rains, so as to swell the 
river; and farther from the sea in dry seasons. 

Within a few miles above and below this moveable 
line of separation, the different waters mix a little, 
partly by their motion to and fro, and partly from the 
l^reater specific gravity of the salt water, which in- 
clines it to rnn under the fresh, while the fresh water, 
being lighter, runs over the salt. 

Cast your eye on the map of North America, and 
observe the bay of Chesapeak in Virginia, mention- 
ed above ; you will see, communicating with it by 
their mouths, the great rivers Susquehannah, Po- 
towmack, Rappahanock, York, and James, besides 
a number of smaller streams, each as big as the 
Thames. It has been proposed by philosophical wri- 
ters, that to compute how much water any river dis- 
charges into the sea in a given time, we should mea- 
sure its depth and swiftness at any part above the 
tide ; as, for the Thames, at Kingston or Windsor, 
But can one imagine, that if all the water of those 
Tast rivers went to the sea, it would not first have 
pushed the salt water out of that narrow- mouthed 
bay, and filled it with fresh P The Susquehannah 
4done would seem to be sufficient for this, if it were 
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not for the loss by evaporation ; and yet that bay ii 
gait quite up to Anoapolis. 

As to our other subject, the different degrees of 
heat imbibed from the sun's rays by cloths of differ* 
ent colours* since I cannot find the notes of my expe- 
riment to send you, I must give it as well as I can 
from memory. 

But first let me mention an experiment you may 
easily make yourself. Walk but a quarter of an 
hour in your garden when the sun shines, with a part 
of your dress white, and a part black ; then apply 
your hand to them alternately, and you will find a 
very great difference in their warmth. The black 
will be quite hot to the touch, the white still cool. 

Another : Try to fire paper with a burning-glass. 
If it is white, you will not easily burn it ^ but if you 
bring the focus to a black spot, or upon letters writ- 
ten or printed, the paper will immediately be on fire 
under the letters. 

Thus fullers and dyers find black cloths, of equal 
thickness with white ones, and hung out equally wet| 
dry in the sun much sooner than the white, being 
more readily heated by the sun*s rays. It is the same 
before a fire ; the heat of which sooner penetrates 
black stockings than white ones, and scMs apt sooner 
to bum a man's shins. Also beer much so9ner wanat 
in a black mug set before the fire, than in a white 
one, or in a bright silver tankard. 
I My experiment was this : I took a number of little 
square pieces of broad cloth from a tailor's pattern- 
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card,^ various colours. There were blacky deep blue, 
lighter blue, green, purple, red, yellow, white, and 
other colours or shados of colours. I laid them all 
out upon the snow in a bright sunshiny morning. In a 
few hours (I cannot now be exact as to the time) the 
black; being warmed roost by the sun, was sunk so 
low as to be below the stroke of the sub*s rays ; the 
dark blue almost as low; the lighter blue not quite so 
much as the dark ; the other colours less as they were 
lighter; and the quite white remained on the surface 
of the snow, not having entered it at all. 

What signifies philosophy that does not apply to 
some use ? May we not learn from hence, that black 
clothes are not so fit to wear in a hot sunny climate 
or season, as white ones ; because in such clothes the 
body is more heated by the sun when we walk abroad, 
and are at the same time heated by the exercise ; which 
doable heat is apt to bring on putrid dangerous fe- 
Ters ? that soldiers and seamen, who must march and 
labour in the sun, should in the East or West Indies 
have an uniform of white ? that summer hats, for 
men or women should be white, as repelling that 
heat which gives head-aches to many» and to some 
the fatal stroke that the French call the coup de toleilP 
that the ladies* sununer hats, however, should be 
lined with black, as not reverberating on their faces 
those rays which are reflected upwards from the earth 
or water ? that the putting a white cap of paper or 
linen vnthin the crown of a black hat, as some do, 
will not keep out the heat, though it would if placed 
without f that fruit*waUs being blacked may receive 

Vol. I. P 
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SO much heat from the sun in the day-time, as to con* 
tinue warm in some de^ee throug^h the ni^ht, and 
thereby preserve the fruit from frosts^ or forward its 
growth ? — with sundry other particuUrs of less or 
greater importance, that will occur from time to time 
to attentive minds ? I am, yours affectionately, 

B. Franklin. 

ON THE MAGNETISM AND THEORY OF THE EARTH. 
To the Abbe SovlavU. 

SIR, PaMy? Sept 22, 1782. 

I RETURN the papers with some corrections. I did 
not find coal-mines under the calcareous rock in Der- 
byshire. I only remarked, that at the lowest part of 
that rocky mountain which was in sight, there were 
oyster shells mixed in the stone ; and part of the 
high county of Derby being probably as much above 
the level of the sea, as the coal mines of White- 
bavpii were below it, seemed a proof, that there had 
been a great bouleversement in the surface of that 
island, some part of it having been depressed under 
the sea, and other parts, which had been under it, be- 
ing raised above it. Such changes in the superficial 
parts of the globe seemed to ine unlikely to happen, 
if the earth were solid to the centre. I therefore 
imagined, that the internal part< might b«^ a fluid more 
dense, and of greater specific gravity than any of 
the solids we are acquainied with, which therefore 
might swim in or upon that fluid. Thus (he sorface 
of the globe would be a shell, capable of being brok- 
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en and disordered by the violent movements of the 
fluid on which it rested. And as air has been com- 
pressed by art so as to be twice as dense as water, in 
which case, if such air and water could be contained 
in a strong glass vessel, the air would be seen to take 
the lowest placei and the water to float above and 
upop it ; and as we know not yet the degree of den- 
sity to which air may be compressed, and M. Amon- 
tons calculated, that its density increasing as it ap- 
proached the centre, in the same proportion as above 
the surface, it would, at th^ depth of leagues, be 
heavier than gold, possibly the dense fluid occupying 
the internal parts of the globe might be air compres- 
sed. And as the force of expansion in dense air 
when heated is in proportion to its density, this cen- 
tral air might afibrd another agent to move the sur- 
face^ as well as be of use in keeping alive the subter- 
raneous fires ; though as you observe, the sudden 
rarefaction of water coming into contact without 
those fires, may also be an agent sufficiently strong 
for that purpose, when acting between the Incumbent 
earth and the fluid on which it rests. 

If one might indulge imagination in supposing 
how tuch a globe was formed, I should conceive} 
that all the elements in separate particles being 
originally mixed in confusion, and occupying a 
great space, they would (as soon as the almighty fiat 
ordained gravity, or the mutual attraction of certain 
parts, and the mutual repulsion of others, to exist) all 
move to their common centre : that the air being a 
fluid whose parts repel each other, though dr^wn to 
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the common centre hj their gravity, would he densest 
towards the centre, and rarer as more remote ; 
consequently all matters lighter than the central 
parts of that air, andr immersed in it, would recede 
from the centre, and rise till they arrived at that 
region of the air which was of the same 8peci6c 
gravity with themselves, where they would rest; 
while other matter, mixed with the lighter air, would 
descend, and the two meeting would form the shell 
of the first earth, leaving the upper atmosphere 
nearly clear. The original movement of the parts 
towards their common centre would naturally form 
a whirl there, which would continue upon the turn- 
ing of the new-formed globe upon its axis, and the 
greatest diameter of the shell would be in its equator. 
If by any accident afterwards the axis should be 
changed, the dense internal fluid, by altering its 
form must burst the shell, and throw all its sub- 
stance into the confusion in which we find it. I 
win not trouble you at present with my fancies con- 
cerning the manner of forming the rest of our system. 
Superior beings smile at our theories, and at our 
presumption in making them. I will just meqtion, 
that your obseivation of the ferruginous nature of 
the lava which is thrown out from the depths of our 
volcanoes, gave me great pleasure. It haspong been 
a supposition of mine, that the iron contained in the 
surface of the globe has made it capable of becom- 
ing, as it is, a g^eat magnet ; that the fluid of mag- 
netism perhaps exists in all space ; so that there is a 
■nagnetical north and south of the .universe, as we.Q 
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as of this globe, and that if it were possible for a 
man to fly from star to star, he might govern his 
course by the compass ; that it was by the power of* 
this general magnetism this globe became a particu- 
lar magnet. In soft or hot iron the fluid of mag- 
netism is naturally difiused equally ; when within 
the Influence of the magnet it is drawn to one end 
of the iron, made denser there and rarer at the other. 
While the iron continues soft and' hot, it is only m 
temporary magnet ; if it cools or grows hard in that 
situation, it becomes a permanent one, the magnetic 
fluid not easily resuming its equilibrium. Perhaps 
it may be owing to the permanent magnetism o( this 
globe, which it had not at first, that its axis is at 
present kept parallel to itself, and not liable to the 
changes it formerly snfiered, which occasioned the 
rupture of its shell, the submersions and emersions of 
its lands, and the confusion of its seasons. The pre- 
sent polar and equatorial diameters diflering from 
each other near ten leagues, it is easy to conceive, ia 
case some power should shift the axis gradually, and 
place it in the present equator, and make the new 
equator pass through the present poles, what a sink- 
ing of the waters would happen in the present equato- 
rial regions, and what a rising in the ptesent polar 
regions ! so that vast tracts would be dit>covered| 
that now are under water, and others covered, that 
are now dry, the water rising and sinking in the: 
diflerent extremes near five leagues. Such an ope* 
ration as this possibly occasioned much of Europei 
and among the rest this mountain of Passy on which I 
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live and which is composed of limestone, rock, aticf 
sea-shells, to be abandoned by the sea, and to change 
its ancient climate, which seems] to have been a hot 
one. The g^Iobe being now become a perfect magnet, 
we are, perhaps, safe from any change of its axis. 
But we are still subject to the accidents on the surface} 
which are occasioned by a wave in the internal pon- 
derous fluid ; and such a wave is producible by the 
sudden violent explosion you mention, happening 
from the junction of water and fire under the earth, 
which not only lifts the incumbent earth that is over 
the explosion, but impressing with the same force 
the fluid under it, creates a wave, that may run a 
thousand leagues, lifting, and thereby shaking, suc- 
cessively, all the countries under which it passes. I 
know not whether I have expressed myself so clearly 
as not to get out of your sight in these reveries. If 
they occasion any new inquiries, and produce a bet- 
ter hypothesis, they will not be quite useless. You 
see I have given a loose to imagination ; but I* ap- 
prove much more your method of philosophising, 
which proceeds upon actual observation, makes a 
collection of facts, and concludes no farther thcui 
those facts will warrant. In ray present circumstan- 
ces, that mode of studying the nature of the globe 
is out of my power, and therefore I have permitted 
myself to wander a little in the wilds of fancy. 
With great esteem, I have the honour to be, sir, &c. 

B. Franklin. 

P. S. I have heard that chymists can by their art 
decompose stone and wood; eziracting a considera^ 
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ble quanf ity of water from the one, and air from the 
other. It seems natural to conclude froni this, that 
water and air were ingredients in their original com- 
position : for men cannot irmkc new matter of any 
kind. In the same manner may we not suppose^ 
that when we consume combustibles of all kinds* 
and produce heat or light, we do not create that heat 
or light, but only decompose a substance, which re- 
ceived it originally as a part of its composition ? 
Heat may be thus considered as originally in a fluid 
state ; but, attracted by organized bodies in their 
growth, becomes a part of the solid. Besides this, I 
can conceive, that in tli,e first assemblage of the par- 
ticles of which this earth is composed, each brought 
its portion of the loose heat that had been connected 
with it, and the whole, when pressed together, pro- 
duced the internal fire that still subsists. 

QUERIES AND CONJECTURES RELATING TO MAG- 
NETISM AND THE THEORY OF THE EARTH. 

To Mr. Bodoin. 

DEAR SIR, 

1 RECEIVED your favours by Messrs. Gore, Hilliard^ 
and Lee, with whose conversation I was much pleas- 
ed, and wished for more of it ; but their stay with 
us was too short. Whenever you recommeud any 
of your friends to me, you oblige me. 

1 want to know whether your Philosophical Socie- 
ty received the second volume of our Transactions. 
I sent it ; but never heard of its arriving. If it mis- 
cai^iedi I will send anether. Has your Society 
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amon? its books the French work mr let Artt^ ft Iti 

etiers ? It is voTuminoaS) well executed, and may 
be useful in our country. I have bequeathed it them 
in my will ; but if they have it already, t will sub' 
stitute something else. 

Our ancient correspondence used to have some- 
thing philosophical in it. As you are now more free 
from public cares, and I expect to be so in a few 
months, why may we not resume that kind of cor- 
respondence ? Our much regretted friend Winthrop 
once made mo the compliment, that I was good at 
starting game for philosophers : let me try if I can 
start a little for vou. 

Has the question, < How came the earth by \Xs 
magnetism,' ever been considered ? 

Is it likely that irtm ore immediately existed when 
this globe was first formed ; or may it not rather be 
supposed a gradual production of time ? 

If the earth is at present magnetical, in virtue of 
the masses of iron ore contained in it, might not 
some ages pass before it had magnetic polarity ? 

Since iron ore may exist without that polarity, 
and by being placed in certain circumstances may 
obtain it from an external cause, is it not possible that 
the earth received its magnetism from some such 
cause ? 

In short, may not a magnetic power exist through- 
out our system, perhaps through all systemst so 
that if o^en could make a voyage in thestarry regions^ 
a compass might be of use ? And may not such 
universal ipagnetisoi} with its uniforms directicvD) be 
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serviceable in keeping the diurnal revolution of a 
planet more steady to the same axis ? 

Lastly) as the poles of magnets may be chang^ed 
by the presence of stronger magnets, might not, in 
ancient times, the near passing of some large comet 
of greater magnetic power than this globe of ours 
have been a means of changing its poles, and there- 
by wrecking and deranging its surface, placing in 
different regions the effect of centrifugal force, so as 
to raise the waters of the sea in some, while they 
were depressed in others ? 

Let me add another question or two, not relating 
indeed to magnetism, but, however, to the theory 
of the earth. 

Is not the finding of groat quantities of shells and 
bones of animals (natural to hot climates) in the 
cold ones of our present world, some proof that its 
poles have been changed ? h not the supposition 
that the poles have been changed, the easiest way of 
accountmg for the deluge, by getting rid of the old 
difficulty how to dispose of its waters after it was 
over P Since if the poles were again to be changed, 
andi placed in the present equator, the sea would 
fall there about fifteen miles in height, and rise as 
much in the present polar regions ; and the effect 
would be proportionable, if the new poles were plac- 
ed any where between the present and the equator. 

Does not the apparent wreck of the surface of this 
globe, thrown up into long ridges of mountains i 
with strata in various positions, make it probable 
that its internal mass is a fluid— but a fluid so dense 
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Ayres, proceeded regularly from north to south at 
the rate of leagues per mioute, as I was in- 
formed by a very ingenious Peruviani whom I met 
with at Paris. 

B. Framkun. 

ON THE NATURE OF SEA GOAL. 
To M. Dubourg. 

* * * * I AM persuaded, as well as yon, that the 
sea coal has a vegetable origin, and that it has been 
formed near the surface of the earth ; but as preced- 
ing convulsions of nature had served to bring it very 
deep in many places, and covered it with many dif- 
ferent strata, we are indebted to subsequent convul- 
sions for having brought within our view the extrem- 
ities of its veins, so as to lead us to penetrate the 
earth in search of it. I visited last summer a large 
coal-mine at Whitehaven, in Cumberland ; and in 
following the vein, and descending by degrees to- 
wards the sea, f penetrated below the ocean, where 
the level of its surface was more than eight hun- 
dred fathoms above my head ; and the miners as- 
sured me that their works extended tome miles be- 
yond the place where I then was, continually and 
gradually descending under the sea. The slate^' 
which forms the roof of this coal mine, if impressed 
in many places with the figures of leaves and branch- 
es of fern, which undoubtedly grew at the surface 
when the slate was in a state of sand on the banks 
of the sea. Thus it appears that this vein of coal 
has suffered a prodigious settlement. * * * * 

B. Fbanklin. 
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EFFECT OF VEGETATION ON NOXIOUS AIR. 
To Dr. PriedUy. 

* * * That the vegetable creation should restore 
the air which is spoiled by the animal part of it, 
looks like a rational system, and seems to be of a 
piece with the rest. Thus fire purifies water all the 
world over. It purifies it by distillation, when it 
raises it in vapours, and lets it fall in rain ; and far- 
ther still by filtration, when, keeping it fluid, it suf- 
fers that rain to percolate the earth. We knew be- 
lore, that putrid animal substaqces were converted 
into . sweet vegetables, when mixed with the earth, 
and applied as manure ; and now it seems that the 
same putrid substances, mixed with the air, have a 
gimilar effect. The strung thriving state of your 
mint, in putrid air, seems to show that the air is 
mended by taking something from it, and not by 
adding to it. I hope this will give some check to 
the rage of destroying trees that grow near houseii 
which has accompanied our late improvements in 
gardening, from an opinion of their being unwhole. 
some. I am certain, from long observation, that 
there b nothing unhealthy in the air of woods ; for 
we Americans have every where our country habita- 
tions in the midst of woods, and no people on earth 
enjoy better health, or are more prolific. * * • 

B. Franklut. 
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OBSERVATIOMS ON THE PREVAIL! NO DOCTRINES 
OF LIFE AND DEATH. 

To M. Dubourg,"* 

• • * Your observations on the causes of death, 
and the experiments which you propose for recalling' 
to life those who appear to be killed by lightning, 
demonstrate equally your sagacity and your humani- 
ty. Ir appears, that the doctrines of life and death, 
in general, are yet but little understood. 

A toad buried in sand will live, it is said, till the 
sand becomes petrified : and then, being enclosed 
in the stone, it may still live for we know not how 
many ages. The facts which are cited in support of 
this opinion are too numerous, and too circumstan- 
tial, not to deserve a certain degree of credit. As 
we are accustomed to see all the animals, with 
which we are acquainted, eat and drink, it appears 
to us difficult to conceive how a toad can be support- 
ed in such a dungeon ; but if we reflect, that the 
necessity of nourishment, which animals experience 
in their ordinary state, proceeds from the continual 
waste of their substance by perspiration, it will ap- 
pear less incredible, that some animals, in a torpid 
state, perspiring less because they use no exercise, 
should have less need of aliment ; and that othersi 
which are covered with scales or shells, which stop 
perspiration, such as land and sea-turtles, serpents, 
and some species of fish, should be able to subsist 

* This letter is translated from the French edition of Dr. 
Franklin^^ works. It has no date, but the letter to wbich it. 
is an answer is dated idth April, 1773.^ 

Vol. I. Q 
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a considerable time without any nourishment \vhat« 
erer. A plant, with its flowers, fades and dies im- 
mediately, if exposed to the air without havings its 
root immersed in a humid soil, from which it may 
draw a sufficient quantity of moisture to supply that 
which exhales from its substance and is carried ofl" 
continually by the air. Perhaps, however, if it were 
buried in quicksilver, it might preserve for a consid- 
erable space of time its vegetable life, its smell, and 
colour. If this be the case, it might prove a commo- 
dious method of transporting from distant countries 
those delicate plants, which are unable to sustain the 
inclemency of the weather at sea, and which require 
particular care and attention. I have seen an in- 
stance of common flies preserved in a manner some- 
what similar. They had been drowned in Madeira 
wine, apparently about the time when it was bottled 
in Virginia, to be sent hither (to London.) At the 
opening of one of the bottles, at the house of a friend 
where I then was, three drowned flies fell into the 
^rst glass that was filled. Having heard it remark- 
ed that drowned flies were capable of being revived 
by the rays of the sun, I proposed making the ex- 
periment upon these : they were, therefore, exposed 
to the sun upon a seive, which had been employed 
to strain them out of the wine. In less than three 
hours, two of them began by degrees to recover life. 
They commenced by some convulsive motions of 
the thighs, and at length they raised themselves 
upon their legs, wiped their eyes with their fore-feet, 
lat and brushed theur wings with their hind-feet, 
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and soon after began to fly, finding themselves in Old 
England, without knowing how they came thither. 
The third continued lifeless till sunset, when, losing 
all hopes of him, he was thrown away. 

I wish it were possible, from this instance, to in- 
vent a method of embalming drowned persons, in 
«uch a manner that they may be recalled to life at 
any period, however distant ; for having a very ar- 
dent desire to see and observe the state of America 
a hundred years hence, I should prefer to any ordi- 
nary death, the being immersed in a cask of Madei- 
ra wine, with a few friends^ all that time, to be then 
recalled to life by the solar warmth of my dear conn- 
try ! But since, in all probability, we live in an age 
too early and too near the infancy of science, to 
hope to see such an art brought in our time to its 
perfection, I nmst for the present content myself with 
the treat, which you are so kind as to promise me, 
of the resurrection of a fowl or a turkey-cock. 

I am, iic. 

B. Franklin. 

AN ALLEGORICAL DREAM. 

In a dream, I thought my self in a solitary temple. I 
saw a kind of phantom coming towards me, but as he 
drew near his form expanded and became more than 
human ; his robe hung majestically, down to his feet ; 
six wings, whiter than snow, whose extremities were 
edged with gold, covered a part of his body : then I 
saw him quit his material substance, which he had 
put on to avoid terrifying me ; his body was of all 
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jii their looks ; ihey olten lifted their eyes towards 
heaven, and as often uttered a name which I after 
wards knew to be that of the Eternal, while their 
cheeks were moistened with tears of gratitude. I 
experienced great emotion while I conversed with 
these sublime beings. They poured out their hearts 
with the most sincere tenderness; and the voice of 
reason most majestic, and no less melting, was at 
the same time conveyed to my enraptured ear. I 
soon perceived that this abode was totally different 
from that which I had left. A divine impulse made 
me fly into their arms : — I bowed my knees to them ; 
but being raised up in the most endearing manner I 
was pressed to the bosom which inclosed such ex- 
cellent hearts, and I conceived a presentiment of 
celestial amity, of that amity which united their 8ools> 
and formed the greatest portion of their felicity. 
The angel of darkness, with all his artifice, was 
never able to discover the entrance into this world ! — 
notwithstanding his ever-watchful malice, he never 
found out the means to spread his poison over this 
hap(»J globe. Anger, envy, and pride, were there 
unknown ; the happiness of one appeared the hap- 
piness of all ', an ecstatic transport incessantly elevat- 
ing their sowls at the sight of the magnificent and 
bountiful hand whieh collected over their heads tho 
most astonishing prodigies of ttie creation. The love- 
ly raomuig, with her humid saffron wings distilled the 
pearly dew from the shrubs and flowers, and the 
rays of the rising sun multiplied the most einchant- 
inf odUnuIi when I perceived a wood embeUiflied by 
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and the most valuable virtues. Shudder, jrou who 
hear me ! the greatest enemy which man has is 
man ; his chiefs are his tyrants ; they make all things 
bend under the yoke of their pride or their caprice ; 
the chains of oppression are in a manner extended 
from pole to pole ; a monster who assumes the mask 
of glory, makes lawful whatever is most horrible^ 
violence and murder. Since the fatal invention of 
an inflammable powder, no mortal can say, to-mor- 
row I shall repose in peace : — to-morrow the arm of 
despotism will not crush my head ; — ^to-morrow 
dreadful sorrow will not depress my soul ;— to-mor- 
row the wailings of an useless despair, proceeding 
from a distressed heart, will not escape my lips, and 
tyranny bury me alive as in a stone coffin ! Oh, 
my brethren ! weep, weep over us ! We are not 
only surrounded with chains and executioners, but 
are moreover dependant on the seasons, the ele- 
ments, and the meanest insects. All nature rebels 
against us ; and even if we subdue her, she makes 
us pay dearly for the benefits our latK>ur forces from 
her. The bread we: eat is earned by our tears ami 
the sweat of our brow ; then greedy men come and 
plunder us, to :<quander it on their idle favourites. 
Weep, weep with me, my brethren ! hatred pursues 
us; revenge sharpens its poniard in the dark, ca- 
lumny brands us, and even deprives us of the power 
pf making our defence ; the object of tenderness be- 
trays our confidence, and forces us to curse this 
otherwise consolatory sentiment. We must live in 
^« midst of fill the strokes of wickedness^ error} 
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clotfKlS} and I remained alone on this magnificent 
deserted land. I perceived 1 was not yet fitted to 
dwell in it, and wished to return to this unfortunate 
world of expiation : thus the animal escaped from 
his keeper returnsi following the track of his chain, 
with a mild aspect, and enters his prison. Awaking, 
the illusion was dispelled, which it is beyond the 
power of my weak tongue or pen to describe in its 
full splendour ; but this illusion I shall for ever che- 
rtsh ; and, supported by the foundation of hope, I 
will preserve it till death, in the inmost recesses of 
my soul. 

SINGULAR CUSTOM AMONG THE AMERICANS, EN- 
TITLED WHITE-WASHING. 

Dear Sir, 
My wish is to give you some account of the people 
of these new states, but 1 am far from being qualified 
for the purpose, having as yet seen little more than 
the cities of ^ew-Vork and Philadelphia. I hav« 
discovered but few national singularities among 
them. Their customs and manners are nearly the 
same with those of £ngland, which they have long 
been used to copy. For, previous to the revolution, 
the Americans were from their infancy taught to look 
up to the English as patterns of perfection in all 
things. I have observed, however, one custom, which > 
for aught 1 know, is peculiar to thb country. An 
account of it will serve to fill up the remainder of 
this sheet, and may afford you some amusement. 
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When a young couple are about to enter into the 
matrimonial state, a never-failing article in the mar- 
riage-treaty is, that the lady shall have and enjoy 
the free and unmolested exercise of the rights of 
while^wcuhingy with all its ceremonials^ privilegeSi 
and appurtenances. A young woman would forego 
the most advantageous connexion, and even disap- 
point the warmest wish of her heart, rather than re- 
sign the invaluable right. You would wonder what 
this privilege of white-iDcuhmg is : 1 will endeavour 
to give you some idea of the ceremony, as 1 have 
seen it performed. 

There is no season of the year in which the lady 
may not claim her privilege, if she pleases ; but the 
latter end of May is most generally fixed upon for 
the purpose. The attentive husband may judge by 
certain prognostics when the storm is nigh at band. 
When the lady is unusually fretful, finds fault with 
the servants, is discontented with the children, and 
complains much of the fiUhiness of every thing about 
her — these are signs which ought not to be neglect- 
ed ', yet they are not decisive, as they sometimes 
come on and go off again, without producing 'any 
farther effect. But if, when the husband rises in the 
morning, he should observe in the yard a wheel-bar- 
row with a quantity of lime in it, or should see cer- 
tain buckets with lime dissolved in water, there is 
then no time to be lost ; he immediately locks up 
the apartment or closet where his papers or his pri- 
vate property is kept, and putting the key in his poc- 
ket, betakes himself to flight : for a husband, how- 
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ever beloted, liccouiBg a perfecl nuisance during ihii 
Muon ot I'einnle rage ; big autburitjr is supersededi 
liii cominissioa ii iBspmidcd, anil Ihe very acullion, 
who cleans the braues in the iiilchen, becomes of 
more cODiideralian and im[iDrtanc« ihan bim. He 
has nothing I'ur il, bul ID abdicale, *nd run Troni aa 
evil whicli he can aeilher prevent nnr mollily. 

The husbawt gone, the cci^nioiiy begins. The 
walla are in a few miiiuto irripped or their Turni- 
lure 1 paiuliugs, prims, and looking-glaiiM, lie in a 
haddled heap about the flonni ; Ihe canaini arc torn 
froiD the leslera, Ihe bede crammed inlo the win- 
dowi *, chairE aoil tables, bedmeadi and cradle*, 
crowd the yard ; and the gntdBo fence bends be- 
uealh Ihe weighl uf cai-pete, binuketii. clulU cluaka, 
old ci.ats, and ragged breuihes. Ben may he seen 
the lumber of the kilchen, forming a dark and con- 
fused mass : for the lore-grouud of tlie pielurc, 
gridirons and frying pans, ruaij thovelg luitl htoken 
loagt, Epiia and pols, Jainl-atouls, and che Iracluied 
reuiajns of rush-boliomed chaira. TVre, a dutet 
has disgorged ill bowels, cracked luuibieie, broken 
wine glasses, pblals of forgoueu pn/sjc, papers of 
■lakoown pawders, seeds, aad diierj l.irba, hiimitUla 
of old corks, lops of leapols, and xloppcrs ol iicjiait- 
ed dreaolers, — from the rag-hnle In the j,'airei to 
Ihe rat-hole in Ihe cellar, iiu pluce eicapvii unruio- 
mnged. I( wonld seem a& il Ihe daj' ol general iloam 
was come, and ihe ulensils ol' Ihe Ikiuw weii- drag- 
ged forlli lo judgraeol. In this leuipcit, Ihe words 
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of Lear naturally present themselTes, and miglity 
with some alteration, be made strictly appUcablt : 



> Let the gjeat g^ods, 



That keep this dreadful padder o^er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, tibon wretch 
That hast wiiliin thee undivulged crimes 
Unwhipt of justice !"- 



> Close pent-up guilt, 



Boise your concealing continents, and ask 
These dreadful summoners grace ?* 

This ceremony completed, and the house tho- 
roughly evacuated) the next operation is to smear 
the walls and ceilings of every room and closet 
with brushes dipped in a solution of lime, called 
tchitt-wash ; to pour buckets of water over every 
floor> and scratch all the partitions and wainscots 
with rough brushes wet with soap-suds, and dipped 
in stone-cutter's sand. The windows by no meant 
escape the general deluge. A servant scrambles out 
upon the pent-house, at the risk of her neck, and 
with a mug in her hand, and a bucket within reach, 
she dashes away innumerable gallons of water against 
the glass panes \ to the great annoyance of the pas- 
sengers in the street. 

I have been told that an action at law was once 
brought against one of these water nymphs, by a 
person who had a new suit of clothes spoiled by this 
operation ; but, after long argument, it was deter- 
mined by the whole court, that the action would not 
He, in as much as the defendant was in the exercise 




•fftkeil right, Bud Hol giDtwcrnble for tlie coiiBe- 
seqnencG* ; sud lo ijie poor gentleman was iloubty 
; for he loit not only Ills mil or clalhea, 









Tl^ese smeurings and ecrslulilngi, wuhings and 
dnshinji, being duly prrfornied, tbe neit ceremuninl 
ii (0 cleniisc and replaci! (he ditttiicled furniliue. 
YoiimsyhaYBSBeQ ■hcrasevBiBing.orB Bhlp-lauoch, 
when all the handi wilhiii reach are collided tnge- 
llier : recollett. if you can, Ihe hnrry, buslle confu- 

flome idea of Ihii cleaning match. The lai^fDrtuiiB 
Is thsttheioieobircl ig in mahe things cicnn ; it mM- 
ten not how man)' utrful, □rnnnientBl, or valuable 
nrlicles are mutilated, or suffer dealh nnder the ope' 
ration: ■ mahogBny cliair and curved friune under- 
go the c» me dlsclplinp; ihfy are to be inadr titan 

■tlentian. For iastnace, a Gae large engraving is 
laid flat on the floor ; tmaller priula are piled upoo 
it, nod the EuperiiKUinbeiit weight cracks the glBS»ea 
of the lower tier : but this it of no eonsequence. A 
e >■ placed leaning against the sharp 



' of a Inble -. 






thai, until the pressure of Ihe whole forces Ihe cor- 
net of the table Ibrough Ihe canvass of (be firal. 
The frame and glais of a line print are lo be cleaned, - 
the apiril and oil used on tbii occation are suOered 
to leak through and spoil the engraving ; go mutlefi 
if ibe glass is clean, and the frame shine, it it luffl- 
I^Mitj Ihe rest b not worthy of consideration. Aa 
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abit? arithmetician has made an accurate calculatioBy 
founded on long experience, and has discovered, that 
the losses and destruction incident to two white- 
waR)iin2>ft are equal to one removal, and three remo- 
vals equal to one (ire. 

The cleaning frolic over, matters begin to resume 
their pristine appearance. The storm abates, and 
all would be well again, but it is impossible that so 
great a convulsion, in so small a community, should 
not produce some farther effects. For two or three 
weeks after the operation, the foimily are usually 
afflicted with sore throats or sore eyes, occasioned 
by the caustic quality of the lime, or with severe 
colds from the exhalations of wet floors or damp 
walls. 

I know a gentleman who was fond of accounting 
for every thing in a philosophical way. He consi- 
ders this, which I have called a custom, as a real pe- 
riodical disease, peculiar to the climate. His train 
of reasoning is ingenious and whimsical ; bat I am 
not at leisure to give you a detail. The result was, 
that he found the distemper to be incurable ; but 
after much study he conceived he had discovered a 
method to divert the evil he rould not subdue. For 
this purpose be caused a small building, about twelve 
feet square, to be erected in his garden, and furnish- 
ed with some ordinary chairs and tables ; and a few 
prints of the cheapest sort were hung against the 
walls. His hope was, that when the white- washing 
frenzy seized tlie females of his family, they might 
repair to this apartment, and scrub, and smear, ap<| 




There in a much better 
(he philoiopber ; whicb ia 



! in this ouL-poat, while he en- 
1 at hcad-quBrlen. But the 
iswer fail eipeclulion ; i( vu 
since a prlaci|>al part of ibe 
n the lady's haviog en uncon- 

m out of doors, and lake the 

□ cover Ihe walla of Ihe 
Dera.llj done, and though 
I shortena, Uie period of 
aper is dccoralpd with 



perceiving Ihe design. 

There is bUo another allcv 
diitreia ; he grnerally hug Ih 
room or cloaet for lila booki 



<a withou 



privilege of a small 



i 



Tfaii 






elfe. 



B priiileged place, anil siands like Ihe land of Go- 
shea amid the plague* of Egypt. But then he m< 
be extremelj- cautioui, and uver on his guard. I 
■honld he Inadvertenlty go abroad and leave I 
key in hi> door, Ihe liouiemaid, "ho i< always 
the walch for such an opportonily, immedialely en- 
ters in triumph with buckela, broomi, nnil hruahei 
lakes posaeuiofl of Ihe premises, and forthwith pull 
all liis booki and papers fo rigkli .- to hia uller con 
B2 









Thp 



bi had dtulinrgpil Hie d«bt and laken a re- 
bui, u (he IranBMIlon wn, of long =ian.!mg, he 
knew no! whsre lo find Ihe receipt. Tliu- siiil wfM 
on in ciDTee, anil thp time apiirnachRil wlicn judg- 
ment would lie nblaiaed apnrntt liim, lie Ihr.n uC 
leriauBl)' dawn to eiaiaiop a Inrge bundir af oU 

table for that parpose. Iii the midsl of his Bparch, 
be WB1 suddenlj called awa> on liusinpia of iminK- 
ancc ; he forgol to lock the door of bi> room. The 

hoii«e-insi<l, who had heta hag luukiiig oui for indi 

an opporlnnily, iroinedialtly entered with the mmd 
iin|i>einenl9, and with ereai Bincril; Tell to cleaoii^ 
the room, and pulling things lo rightt. 'I'he fint 
object thai Elruck her eye wna thr confused Bilualtoa 
of thi- papers on Ihe table ; these mere wiilinui de- 
lay bundled together like lo many dirt}' kniies and 
fork* ; but in Ihe action a sninll picii' of paper Tell 
Dnnoliced no the floor, which liappened to be the 
very receipt in quealiou: b9 it had no verj respect- 

the common dirt of Ihe ronm, and carrii^cl in ■ tub- 
biih pan into the yard. The fradeimFin had neg- 
lected to enter the credit in his book ; the defendaal 





conM 6ad nothing to obriale Ihe eharje, and so 

A fortni^hf afrer the whole wni letiled, and Ihp mo- 
ney pHid, one of hii chililren found Ihe receipt 
amon^ ihe ruhbisb in the yard. 

There is also another eititoni peculiar lo Iho cily 
of Philadelphia, and nearly allied to Ihe former. [ 
mean ibal of wanhing Ihe paremeni before the doon 

rpgulalion of the police : bul on a further ioqniiy 
Gnd il is a religious rite, prepamtorj to Ihe Sabbath ; 
and is, I believe, Ihe only religloas rile in which Ihe 
numerous Beclarifls of this cily perfectly agree. The 



■raony b 



night. It la very diScu 



n stranger lo walk the ilreets on Ihoie cTeningB -, he 
tuna a continual riih of haTiiig a bucket of dirty 
WBlcr thrown against hli legs : bul a Philndelphian 
e dHiiger, that he 



circumstance that a F 

Roy where by bii gall 
are paved with rough i 






The 



1 Ihii 



s of New-York 



oughly .wept from be- 
fore Ihe doors, Ihat Ihe slonei stand up sharp sod 
proiainent, lo Ihe great inconvenience of Ibose who 
are not accustomed to so rough a path. But habit 
reconciies eteiy thing. It ia diverting enough lo 
lee a Fhiladelphian at New- York; he walks Ihe 
tireelB with aa much painful caulion, at if hii toes 
wen covered with rornt) ot bit feel Ituned with the 



gtiui : while a New-Vorker, as little approv _ 

plain mniunry of Philadelphia, ghufllei aloug thi 
pBVtiDenl like B purrot on a maliogany lable. 

It muii be acknowledged, Ihat the ablutiooB 1 

nienre ; bui ibr women noitid nol be induced, from 
tny conaiderfllioir, lo reiigo their privilpge. Nol- 
withmnndiog thii, I ran five you Ihs sirnngeal ai- 
■uranrca. thai ihe wnmen or Arai-rlcn make the most 
fallhl'ul wivea antl Ihe most alteiitlce molheri in Ibc 
worlil ; and I am lure you will juin me in opinion, 



iRorahle i 
e no grei 



ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 



iviite i: 



aich IhEil r 



» good 



should probublf hnie forgot ilie fauliE,li thing by tbii 

think suitxble for cleonsiog their apnrtmrnia from 
Ihe f moke and dirt of the winter, J find ihia laucj 
author dUhed up in etery family, and bit flippant 
perfonnan 



e her i 



rogaii.1 



e Ihe 



■r atailan. WornLn generally emplo/ 
time 10 beiUr pnrpote tlian lerihbllng. 3«a 



mforliofa ftniilj' «sl principally upo 
ifiefr shoiiliieM ; bence It ii ihsl there are but lew fe- 
male authnri ; mil llie niea, knowing bow iiDci-BEary 



entlon 









ii-y op. 



parluaity ordisFouraglnglilcraryacvampliihnienla in 
the Tair lei. You bear il echoed from every i]Uar- 
ter — " My wife canniil make vvrsef, it it inir ; bul 
she make! an excellent puddiag ; she cannot correct 
the prets, but ibe can Eorrecl her cliildreoj and 
icold her terrauti nith admirable discrellan ; ihe 
canaot unravel Ihe inlricaeia of political ecunomy 
and Tedcra) gorernmenl. bul she can koit ehanDtDE 
stockingi." And Ibis Ibey call praisiOE: a wife, hmI _ 
doing justice lo her charader, with much noniiUH* I 
ot (he like kind. I 



I.,,,..,., 


T eeoeraHy . 


>mpl07 their time to 


much 


better purpost 


> Iban scribbi 


log ; olberwiie this 


face- 


■ioiH vri-lter had not gone i 




We 


hate ladies w) 




lay down the necdii 


eaod 


take up the p< 


:a ; I wonde 


■' none of them ha' 


teat- 


tempted some 


reply. For 


my part, t do aol pretend 


ID be an aulhc 


•t. I never 


aiipcared in print 


in my 


life, but 1 can 


no longer fo 


rbcarlayineeomclh 


Ingit. 




h imperiinrn 




mw. 


Only, Sir, consider our tiiu 




1y iiialtenlire 


lo the dec 


encici of lile; bul 


whj, 


Ehould [ be « 




t? Uny, they are 


natn- 



rally filthy creatures If il were uot ihat their ci 
Dexioii with the refined tei poliah^d Ihelr maDiie 
and had a happy iiifluenee on Ihe general econoi 

of life, Ihue k 



fiUli, tuid populoui cilict would inrecl ibc atmosplieic 
with their naiioua sapours. It ia Ihe sMeotion and 
SBBiiJaitf of hdiukd that preveat men Irotn degeae- 
tatiug into mere inine. Haw impoitnnl llien are 
the services we render ; and yet Tor iheie icry ler- 
vices we are mnde Ihe subject of ridicule and fun. 
Bate ingralilude! Kauseaus crealurei! Terhapl 
you may think I am in a passion. Ko, Sir, I do al- 
lure you [ never wai more eompoGed in my Ufe; 
and yel it ii enough to provoke a saint lo see how 
unrenaonnhly we ore treated by Ilie men. Why ii< 



oihe 






ough $, 



says h< 



Ici 



irio! 



le the parlour laek like tt tailor's shop : be- 

Id make some iinportani philiHO- 



You must hnow, my husband ia nne of your would- 
be philosophers. Well, I bundled up my linen as 
quick as I could, and began lo darn a pnir of rufflei, 
which took no roomi and rould gice no oSence. I 
thought, however, I would wnlcli my lord and oiBi- 
ler's importBDl bu&insii. In about half an hour, the 
tables were coiered with all manner of trutnpery i 
bollles of water, phials of drugs, pasteboard, paper, 
and cards, glue, paste, and gum-srabie ; file), 
kniTCSi sciiBori, and needles ; rosin, wax, (ilk. thread, 
rags, jags, tags, boohs, pamphlets, and papers. Lord 

t: : I'ain alimnt odI of breath, nud y«l 1 
J 
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Lave not enumcraled balf the arlicUs ; well, ta work 
he ncnl, anil lliough t did not undt-rslaud the object 
of hij manieuvres, ;et 1 could aaSdeatiy diKOver 
dial be did nol aucceed in anj one operalioD. 1 wai 
glad of Ihal, I cooreBS, and wilh good reaeoD too: 
for, after iie liad fatigued himaElf wUli misdiler, like 
a monker in a china-shop, and had called the Kt- 
vanli 10 clear every thing away, 1 look a view of the 
scene tay parlour exhibited. I ehnli not even at- 
tempi a minute deicriplioo ; luffice it lo aay, that he 
had ovenet hii ink-iland, and ilained cuy belt ma- 
hogitny table with ink ; lie bad ipilt ti quanlily or 

vitriol, and burnt a large hole in ray carpel : my 
marble hearth wbb oil over apotleil with melted 
roiin ; besides this, he iiad broken three china cups, 
four niiie glasses, tno tumblers, itnd one of my hand- 
someal decaulers. And, aflet all, as 1 said before, 
I perceived that he had not succeeded in any ant 
opcroiion. By the bye, tell your friend, the while- 
wash scribbler, that this is one means by which our 
closets become furnished wiih " halves of China 
bowls, cracked tumblers, broken wine-glatsct, top* 
of tea-pots, and stoppers of departed decanters." 
I My, I took a view of the dirt and dcvastalion my 
pliilosophic husband hod occasioned ; and there I 
sat, like Patience on a monumenlj smiling; at grief: 
but it worked inwardly. 1 would almost as soon the 
melted rosin and vitriol bad been in Ills throat, as 
on my dear marble hearth aud my heaulifiil caipct. 
It is not true that women have no power over ihejr 
DWQ feeling) i for, no iwithit ending Ihis provocation . 
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I said nothing) or next to nothing : for I only ob- 
served, very pleasantly, what a lady of ray acquaint- 
ance had told me, that the reason why philosophers 
are called literary men, is because they make a great 
litter : not a word more ; however, the servant 
cleared away, and down sat the philosopher. A 
friend dropt in soon after— ^< Your servant, Sir, how 
do you do ?" <* Lord ! I am almost fatigued to 
death ; I have been all the morning making philo- 
sophical experiments." I was now more hardly put 
to it to smother a laugh, than I had been just before 
to contain my rage : my precious went out soon 
after, and I, as you may suppose, mustered all my 
forces ; brushes, buckets, soap, sand, limeskins, and 
cocoa-nut shells, with all the powers of housewifery, 
were immediately employed I was certainly the 
' best philosopher of the two ; for my experiments 
succeeded, and his did not. All was well again, 
except my poor carpet — my vitriolizcd carpet, 
which still continued a mournful memento of philo- 
sophic fury, or rather philosophic folly. The ope- 
ration was scarce over, when in came my experi- 
mental philosopher, and told me, with all the indif- 
ference in the world, that he had invited six gentle- 
men to dine with him at three o'clock. It was then 
past one. I complained of the short notice. " Poh ! 
poh !" said he, " you can get a leg of mutton, and 
a loin of veal, and a few potatoes, which will do 
well enough." Heaven '. what a chaos miist the 
head of a philosopher be ! a leg of mutton, a loin of 
veal, and potatoes ! T was at a loss whether I should 
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laugh or be an^ry ; but there was no time for de- 
termining : I had but an hour and a half to do a 
world of business in. My carpet, which had suffer- 
ed in the cause of experimental philosophy in the 
morning, was destined to be most shamefully disho- 
noured in the afternoon by a deluge of nasty to- 
bacco juice. Gentlemen smokers love segars better 
than carpets. Think, Sir, what a woman must en- 
dure under such circumstances : and then, after all, 
to be reproached with cleanliness, and to have her 
white-washings, her scourings, and scrubbings, made 
the subject of ridicule : it is more than patience can 
put up with. What I have now exhibited is but a 
small specimen of the injuries we sustain from the 
boasted superiority of men. But we will not be 
laughed out of our cleanliness. A woman would 
rather be called any thing than a «/u/, as a man 
would rather be thought a knave than a fool. I had 
a great deal more to say, but am called away ; we 
are just preparing to white- wash, and of course I 
have a deal of business on my hands. The white- 
wash buckets^ are paraded, the brushes are ready, 
my husband is gone off— so much the better ; when 
we are upon a thorough cleaning, the first dirty 
thing to be removed is one's husband. I am called 
for again. Adieu. 



Vol. I. 







EspEiuiiEEiTa made in eleclricilj Grit fate philoio- 
phfn a luipicioii, thai (he mailer of lighlQing wai 
the BBme with ^Ircirii: inntler. Eiperimenti afici'- 
wnrdB made on lighlnrng, oblKined Trom the cloudi 
by ptt[dled rods, leccired inlo bottles, and subject- 
ed to evnj trial, have since proved Ihls luspictan b> 
be perfectl; Hell roixdded j and thai whatever pro- 
penieg we find in el«:triGi[j, are also the propettiei 
of lighloing. 

This mailer of lightning, or of electricity, ii an 
extreme subtle Quid, penetrating other bodiei, and 
lubaiating in Ibem, equally diffused. 

TVheD, by BD operation of art or nnlui^, Ibere 

one body than in another, the body wblcl 



1, till tl 



propori 



ivided I 



> convey it Troin one 





Mng later al our ears than <he liglit i 
cjen) i^, nith ils Khaes, calJe<l Ihander. 
t ir the comraunicaiion of Ihb fluid ie by a 



may b. 



■ lighl 01 



in Ihe iiulmaiiK of thp conductor. 

[f the coniluclor be ^nod anil of aiifficipot blgueii, 
Ihe fluid pBKci ihroiigh it wiihaut hurling it. 
olhemiiK,]! ii dHDiagcd or demroyed. 

All metals, and wnter, are )!Ood conducion. 
Olber bodiei ma; brcoms conductors by hai 
■ome quantity or water in iheoi, >i •rood, and olhor 
maleriali uied in buiiding. but no) having niucb wa- 
ter in them, tbe,v are nol good ronrluclors. and lhin< 



G1as<. Kai, silk, <vaol. 


hair, feilhrn, and ereu. 


wood perrcclly drj, srp n 


^n-condiicior. 1 lh»i ii, 


the; reilsr initead of facil 
iublte Suid 


latingihe paisai^ of ihii 


When Ihia fluid ba> an 
throQEh IwD con duct on. nn 
of metal. Ibe olher nol to e 
■nd will follow il in any dirp 


opiwrlunity «f paftins 
e good, ami suffii-ient, u 

clion. 


The dixance a< which a 
fluid will di'chargf iitrlfai 
Ihe air inio another body ih 
lo highly charged, iidifiero 
tity of lb- fluid, Ihe dime 
bodiei lheni<eives, and the 
them. ThiK distance, »ha 


body charEed «l<h this 
Idpnly, flrikinR (h rough 
at i> Dol charged, nr nol 
t according lo Ihe qusn- 
siiDs and form of Ihe 
in'e of Ihe air betwi^n 
"'"■ << i'-PJien. to be 


between any iwa bodiei, ji 


caUed Ibeir ilriHng dif- 




The clouds ha»e oflen mort of this fluid in pro- 

they tome near enough (Ihal is, within the striking 
diitflnee) or meet with b conductor, Ihe fluid quiU 
Ihem and strikes into the earth. A cloud fully 
charged irllh tbii fluid, if to high as (o be beyond 
the tiriking dislance fraiB Ihe earlh, passes quiell; 
vithout making noise or giving lighl i 'unleu ll 



wilh ol 



Tall t 



CIOD 

SB, ond lofij build 



ll hate I 



biMtca 1 


the clouds and 


Ihe earlh ; bi 


it no. being 


good one 


s, thai is, not 


conveying the 


fluid freely, 


.he, are , 


nften damaged. 






Building« Ihbt hftve their raafi cavereA wiih leid. 






Is of metal co 


Tiiiuued from 


tl>e roof 1 


inio Ihe ground 


lo tarry off the WBler, are 


ne»er hu 


in bjr lightuini 


;, as, whfneH 


rr it rails on 


i..ch a b. 


iiilding, il pass 


es in the mtia 


Is nud Qot in 


When 


olher building 


s happen to L 


:c niihin the 


ilrikine dislance from si 


.ch clouds, Ihe 


fluid passe. 


in the »s 




*nod, brick. 


.r stone, q.ul- 


tiug .he 


walls only whe 


I) it can find be 


Iter conducl- 




them, as meln 


1 rods, bolts, > 


ind liingei of 




or door., gildii 


>E on «ain«n.. 


or frames of 


piclores, 


IhesilcGriugac 


1 the backs of looking-glau- 


Bi, (he u-lrei for bells, nnd Uic bodies o 


t anicaKli, ai 
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containing watery fluids. And in passing through 
the house it fuUows the direction of these conduct- 
ors, taking as many in its way as can assist it in its 
passage, whether in a straight or crooked line, leap- 
ing from one to the other, if not far distant from 
each other, only rending the wall in the spaces 
where these partial good conductors are too distant 
from each other. 

An iron rod being placed on the ontside of a 
building, from the highest part continued down into 
the moist earth, in any direction, straight or crook- 
ed, following the form of the roof or other parts of 
the building, will receive the lightning at its upper 
end, attracting it so as to prevent its striking any 
other part ; and, affording it a good conveyance into 
the earth, will prevent its damaging any part of the 
building. 

A small quantity of metal is found able to conduct 
a great quantity of this fluid. A wire no bigger 
than a. goose-quill has been known to conduct (with 
safety to the building as far as the wire was continu- 
ed) a quantity of lightning that did prodigious da- 
mage both above and below it : and probably larger 
rods are not necessary, though it is common in Am^ 
rica to make them of half an inch, tome of three 
quarters, or an inch diameter. 

The rod may be fastened to the wall, chimney, &c. 
with staples of iron. The lightning will not leave 
the rod (a good conductor) to pass into the wall (a 
bad conductor) through those staples. It would ra- 
ther, if any wtte in the wall, pass out of it into the 

S2 



rod to gel lUDrs readit; b}> tbal coaducloi id 

If (he building be very large and eiteiuive, two 
or more rod> may be placed al different psrli, for 
gmta lecurily. 

Small ragged part* of clouds, tuipended in the air 
beltvcen Hie great body of clonds and ihe eartb (like 
leaf gold in eleclrical eiperimenls) ol'ien terre u 
partinl condaclors for Ihe liglitning, which [iroceedi 
from one of them to another, and by their help coniei 
within the ilriking distance Co the earih or ■ huild^ 
ing. It therefore ttrikva through itiase coiiducion a 
buiiding thai ivould oiherwiee be out of the ilriking 

Long sharji poinlt coinmunicaling with the earth, 
end presented to lucii patt! of clouds, drnwing u- 
lently from them llie duid ihey are charged *ilh, 

Ilriking. 

It is Ibsrefore that wc elevate (lie upper end of Ihe 
rod six or eight feet above the highest part of Ihe 
building, tapering i( gradually lo u fine sharp point, 
which is gill to preveni its ruiliug. ._ 

Thus the pointed rod either preventi a ilralM|S 
from Ihe clouds, or if n tiroke is made, conduct! 0^M 
10 tlie earth with Barely (o the building, V 

The lower end ol the rod ihould enter the eartb w 
deep as to come at Ihe looigl part, perhaps two or 
r bent when under Ihe Burface to 
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the wall, and then bent again downwards three or 
four feet, it will prevent damage to any of the stones 
of the foundation. 

A person apprehensive of danger from lightning) 
happening during the time of thunder to be in a 
house not so secured, will do well to avoid sitting 
near the chimney, near a looking glass, or any gilt 
pictures or wainscot ; the safest place is in the mid-- 
die of the room (so it be not under a metal lustre sust 
pended by a chain) sitting in one chair and laying 
the feet up ui another. It is still safer to bring two 
or three mattrasses or beds into the middle of the 
room, and, folding them up double, place the chair 
upon them ; for they not being so good conductors 
as the walls, the lightning will not choose an inter- 
rupted course through the air of the room and the 
bedding, when it can go through a- continued better 
conductor, the wall. But where it can be had, a 
hammock or swinging bed, suspended by silk cords 
equally distant from the walls on every side, and 
from the ceiling and 6oor above and below, affords 
the safest situation a person can have in any room 
whatever ; and what indeed may be deemed quite 
free from danger of any stroke by lightning. 

B. Fransxin^ 
Paris, Sept, 1767. 
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TO PETEE COLUNSON, ESQ. F. R 
EkcirUal Kile 



urope of the tucceii of the Philade], 

,ent (or drawing the electric lire froi 

leani a( pointed rodi or iron erected o\ 

I, &c, it may be agreeable to the i 



high bnilil- 



it hsE Eueceeded in 
Philndelpbia, though made in b itifTereat Bnd more 
eaiy manner, whleb is at rullowg ; 

Make a idibII croii of Iwo light ilrlps of cedar, 
tbe aimt la long ai lo reach lo (he foiii cornera of 
a large thin silk hsudkerchief when eitendeil ; tie 

the cornfra of the hnudherclilcf (o ihe tilretniliei 

of ibe crnw, lo you haie the body of a kite ; which 
bring properly accommodiilcd nith a lall, loop, and 

but (bii being of allk in finer lo bear Ihe wel and 
wind of a thunder guit without learing. To Ihe top 
of ibe upright itick of Ibe cross ii lo be fixed a very 
iharp pointed wire, rising a fool or more abore the 

be lied a >ilk ribbon, and where the lilk aud twine 
join, a key may be CaslcDed. This Vite ii lo b« 
railed when a Ihuiider-gust appeari to be coming on, 
and the penon who holdi the airing muai atand 



iliat the lilk ribbuu may ui 



in.ler 
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be taken that the twine does not touch the frame of 
the door or window. As soon as any of the thunder 
clouds come over the kite, the pointed wire will draw 
the electric fire from them, and the kite, with all the 
twine, will be electrified, and the loose filaments of 
the twine will stand but every way, and be attracted 
by an approaching finger. And when the rain has* 
wetted the kite and twine, so that it can conduct the 
electric fire freely, you will find it stream out plenti- 
fully from the key on the approach of your knuckle. 
At this key the phial may be charged ; and from 
electric fire thus obtained, spirits may be kindled, 
and all the other electric experiments be performed, 
which arc usually done by the help of a rubbed glass 
globe or tube, and thereby the sameness of the elec- 
tric matter with that of lightning completely demon- 
strated. 

B. Franklin. 
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